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IN A MOMENT RAYMOND TOOK IN THE SITUATION, AND KNEW THAT DICK DESMOND 


LADY GORDON’S 
GOVERNESS 


{A NOVELETTE.] 








(COMPLET IN THIS NUMBER.) 


CHAPTER I. 

HE sun was declining towards the 

west, and sunset, though lovely 

Po ar sg is perhaps most beau- 

iful when its rosy and goldén 

: lights are reflected on the 
mirror-like 6 of a lake or river. 

The river Mede, that ran through the 

rounds of Hamley Court, reflected on its 

“aining surface a million of sunlit ripples, 














| dependént! ” 





that made a long jewelled ladder, stretching 
7 as far as the eye could see, and the 
reeds rustled in the soft summer breeze, and 
the white ivory-like lily cups swayed hither 
and thither in their green chalices, and the 
ripening corn shook its yellow crest, and the 
thickly leaved trees stirred their branches, 
murmuringly, and overhead arched the biue 
sky, tinged pink here and there by the fiery 
western sun. 

“She’s a deuced pretty girl!” murmured 
the Honourable Leslie ymond, as he lay 
on his back, smoking a huge cigar, under the 
leafy omg A of a giant oak, whose huge 
spreading branches formed a friendly shade 
from the heat. 

“Remember, my dear fellow,” drawled 
Courtney Weymouth, “that she is only a paid 





HAD COME TO PLEAD HIS SUIT AGAIN. 


“Well, what of that? Does that take from 
or lessen her great, 7ood looks?” 

“No! Only our charming hostess has six 
——- all more or less marriageable.’ 

“ More or less marriageable!” echoed Ray- 


mond, “Well, I hardly think Cissy, who is 
exactly thirteen years and three days old, 
can be classed the marriageable ones!” 


“Lady Desmond would betroth her to- 


-maorrow if she had the chance, and promise 


her as wife to any fellow who asked for her a 
couple of years hence!” 

“That’s one way of classing her as ‘mar- 
riageable!’” 

“Don’t you know the fair Desmond well 
enough to understand her game?” queried 
Weymouth, raising himself a little on his 
elbow, and staring in languid surprise at his 
companion. 
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“Hardly,” laughed Raymond. “Though I 
begin to make a shrewd guess at it!” 

“She jis the mancuvring, match-making 
mamina, ‘inside, and outside, and all the 
way through.’. All is fish that comes'to her 
nek!” 

“What, penniless fellows?” asked, the 
Honourable, with some astonishment visible 
on his fait, handsome face. 

“Yes, even penniless fellows, at first!” 

“Ah! I understand! She thinks all the 
ugly ducklings are swans, until she comes to 
investigate their plumage! ” 

“That’s exactly it; my boy. She is san- 
guine, and hopes everyone will be a meta 
phorical goose, laying golden eggs for her. 
When she trots °em out and tries their ‘pace, 
Anglicé, finds out how much they have 
a year, and what their prospects are, then in 
a masterly manner she divides the sheep from 
the goats, putting the muttons on the one side 
and the venisons on the other, and her manner 
to the different animals, likely and unlikely, 
is a fine display of consummate tact, and uan- 
paralleled insolence. ‘The poor goats are soon 
sent to the right about, while the prize sheep 
are petted and flattered, and patted on’ the 
back, and bamboozled to any extent by her 
clever and unscrupulous ladyship.” 

“And still, as yet, only one of her danghters 
is engaged, I think you told me, notwith- 
standing her tact and mancuvres?” 

“Only one at present—Lonise, the second, 
and prettiest. But they are all young. Miss 
Desmond, the eldest, is only twenty-five, so 
there is hope for every one of them with such 
a tactician of a mother!” 

“ What is her object in chasing and chevying 
fellows to catch them as sons-in-law? I aliesla 
have thought she might possdss her souvl*in 
patience, and wait with some show’. of 
decency until men. came forward of themselv%s 
and proposed. © The girls are far from ugly, 
and are pleasant, healthy-looking girls; but 
all their attractions will be marred by their 
mother’s unholy antics.” 


“Well, you see,-they are tetally unprovidedys> 


for, and six girls without a’‘tocher’ are a 
serious responsibility.” 

“Totally unprovided for!” echoed Raymond, | 
in astonishment. - “What, with this lovely 
estate?” and his eyes wandered across the 
sunlit flower-gemmed breadth of emerald grass, 
to the sunlit, diamond bright waters, that 
rippled away so merrily between the mossy 
banks, and to the shady deer park beyond, 
where graceful doe and agile fawn grazed 
‘neath the cedar and oak trees. 

‘This estate is theirs only during Sir John’s 
lifetime!” 

“Indeed! How is that?” 

“Strictly entailed in the: male line. Des- 
mond has no son. So, failing a male heir 
here, it goes to his nephew, Dick Desmond.” 

‘That horsey-looking fellow, who is always 
hanging about?” 

“ Tes.” 

Don’t much like the cut of his jib.” 
“Perhaps not. Still, Lady Desmond does, 
nd it is not her fault that he is not nuw 

the husband, or the intended husband, of one of 
her six demoiselles.” 

“T see. She would keep Hamley Comt in 
her ovm immediate family}° noé Jeb i sip 
through her fingers?” ' 

“ Exactly:so. I really believe, though’ she is 
fond‘ ofthe girls after her own queer fae! oti, 
that she would barter the whole of them in a 
heap fora ‘sont ” , 

“One can hardly wonder at that. It is a 
very charming place.. Anyone, even an wn- 
worldly person, would fecl bitterly having’ to 
give if up.” 

_ “T should thiak so, I should be absolutely 
ferocious. You are no longer surprised at her 
motrimenial manenyres, are you, Raymond’ ” 

“No, not at all!” 

‘: You ara, fair game. for, her, ladyship’s 
plots,” 

“Oh, I am only a younger son,” smiled 





Raymond, nonchalantly, as he flipped the ash 
off his cigar, 


“ And a deuced. deal betier off than younger 
sons EN! aré;” remarked Weymouth. 
“Oh, I don’t know!” 

“Ido, though. You've « cool three thousand 
a year, and expectations.” 

“What ere the expectations?’ 
Leslie. 

“Why. you have an unmarried brother an 
Earl, and everyone knows Deverell is killing 
himself by his excesses.” 

“Pah!” exclaimed Raymond, a look of dis- 
gust «louding his handsome jface, “I am 
hardly the’ sort of fellow to long, for dead 
n.en’s shoes.” ; 

“TT ‘know that,” responded his companion, 
coolly... “ But match-making mammas of Lady 
Desmond's type don’t.” 

“T veritably believe,” exclaimed Raymond, 
with a ringing peal of laughter, “that you 
have brought me into the lion’s den as a sop 
to Cerberus to save your own skin!” 

Weymouth grianed a little. 

“There is no ccubt you are better worth 
hunting than I am. Your income is three 
times as much, end——” 

“And so you kindly brought me here ‘to 
divert attention from yourself, to save your- 
self from becoming an unwilling Benedict?” 

“Oh, you are able to take care of yourself. 
No fear of you being caught. After all, unless 
sn fellow makes a confounded ass of himself, 
and commits himself to a definite promise, te 
can’t be married ayainst his will!’ 

“Tam Jot so sure of that. Anyway, T lik: 
the lit: governess out and away the Dest. 
What's her name?” 

He asked the question abruptly, aud aa he 
put it“hisbliie ‘eyes’ wandered away to the 
close-clipped trim Jawn, gay with surrounding 
masses of bright-hued -summer flowers, to 
where, under a big.cedar, a girl was sitting, 
her white-robed figtire thrown up sharply, 
cameo-fashion, agamst the dark, trunk’ of the 
tree. eis hg 
“T've told you before, and you've been 
introduced to her.” 

“Yea, I know, Only T didn’t’ catch it. 
Ruby something, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Ruby Anstruther.” 

“A pretty name.” It just suits her.” 

* Leslie,” said Weymouth, very solemnly, 
turning his dark eyes on his friend’s face, “I 
really believe you are gone: on the little gover- 
ness!” 

“I really believe I am,” rejoined the 
Honourable Leslie, as he rose to his feet, with 
a light langh, and tossed away the end of his 
cigar. “She is sweet and dainty enough to 
tempt St. Anthony himself!” 

‘And you are anything save a saint!” re- 
torted Weymouth, with an answering 
laugh. 

“T am not an atom worse than the general 
tun of fellows,” said Raymond, quite seri- 
ously, as though wishing to assure himself of 
that fact. “ Not half so bad as some. There’s 
very little in my past that I should be 
ashamed of my wife knowing, if I had one.” 

“A wife! Are you thinking of a wife?” 
queried Weymouth. “Egad, if you are, my 
deat fellow, the little governess has made a 
deeper impression than I thought possible, or 
than “yotr are aware ef! * 

“Rubbish!”’ exelaimed the ‘other, a trifle 
impatiently, pickiig up a tuft of grass and 
pitching it into the river. ‘Can't a fellow 
admire a, lovely face without being accused at 
once of wanting to marry its owner, be she a 
princess or a chamber-maid?” 

“ Admiration not infrequently leads a fellow 
to the hymeneal altar, which often proves a 
halter!” 

“Don’t Weymouth!” groaned his friend. 
“Your jokes are execrable!” 

“Don’t let me detain you,” remarked Wey- 
mouth, with sarcastic politeness. ‘‘ There is 


, 


inquired 


the lady, ‘and very charming she looks I must, 


admit, you had better go and secure her un- 
divided attention before Cissy comes ont, or 
Desmond monopolises her. fe hig hang- 
ing about the stables a little while ago. From 








a mare to a fair demoiselle is an easy trap. 
sition for horsey Diok!” 

“Is he épris?” inquired Raymond, his eyes 
aang on the white-robed figtire under the ‘old 

ree. 

“ Awfully, I take it!” 

“T haye seen no signs of it. I thought it was 
one of the Desmond girls he meant: to honour 
with his attentions.” 

“ Awfully, but secretly, my friend. He fears 
Lady Desmond as a good many others do, anj 
as she is his aunt, she has a ready-made excuse 
for lecturing and bullying him, and he ‘knows 
it, and accordingly dissembles !” 

“Poor devil! I pity him.” 

e So do [It But I pity the little governess 
more. 

“Um-um!” ejaculated Raymond, as hy 
turned and strolled slowly away towards the 
cedar, while his friend watched him with a 
merry twinkle in his shrewd eyes. 

Miss Anstruther’s book was interesting. 
She was deeply absorbed insit ; so deeply. in 
fact, that she never raised her eyes until a 
black shadow fell athwart the page, then, 
looking up with a slight start, she encountered 
the intent of Leslie Raymond’s blue eyes, 
and while a slight flush swept across her face, 
her pretty lips curved away from the white 
teeth in a glad, welcoming smile, for Ray- 
mond was one of the few who.treated Ruby 
with the most courteous and deférentia? 
respect. 

ivalrous and attentive. to all women, he 
was. doubly, trebly so to this girl, little mor 
than a.cluld, who was paid dependent at 
Hemley Court, and who had to bear as best 
she could the sneers and taunts of a not too 
amiable employer, and a family who followed 
im the footsteps of their mother, and troubled 
themselves not at all about the feelings and 
foiblés of their dependents. 

“wonder. was it then that her sweet, 
winsome face lighted up at Leslie Raymond's 
F egpecior that a gladsome gleam crept into 
the wistful, brown eyes, chasing away the 
shadows all toovmelancholy to linger in such 
youthful orbs? 

“Your book seems interesting!” said Ray- 
mond, as he approached, doffing his cap. 

“Yes, it is very interesting,” she replied, 
looking up-at hin, the smile deepening. 

“What is it?” he asked, taking it from her 


nd: 

“* Westward-Ho!’” 

“One of the best books that ever was 
written!” he exclaimed, with boyish enthv- 
siasm. 

“T think so!” she rejoined, with equal en- 
thusiasm. “I shall be so sorry when I read 
the last word.” 

“That is what I felt. I must find you some 
other interesting books. Do you like tales of 
adventures, or love stories?” 

The young man’s eyes sought hers as he 
put the question, and again the rose tlusk 
swept over her face to the roots of the silky, 
golden locks that fell over the white brow is 
a mass of rings and curls. 

“TI like both,” she responded, the heavy 
lids falling over the dark eyes—soft, dark, 
velvety as an antelope’s—a thing which Ray- 
mond did. not-.at ali. desire,, for he felt just 
then as though he could gaze for ever ito 
their soft depths. . 

“You won't own’ to a preference for senti- 
mental ones?” he persisted, a little unkindly, 
seeing that it embarrassed her, and made the 
colour flicker uncertainly in her fair cheeks. 

“Tf I haven't: a preference, how can I own 
to it?” Somehow the brown eyes were Up 
lifted for the space of a moment to his. i 

“Well, may L choose some novels for you: 
Some of my own favourites? I am sending 
ap to town for a new work just issued on the 
horse, and I will write Maunsel. to send then 
down at the same fime.” _ . pie 

“Thank you. You. are very kind!” Tt 
sponded Ruby, with another quick, bewitch- 
ing glance, that made Raymond’s, pulses beat 
faster, = « Only 

“Ob, it is nothing,” he rejoined. “ On!) 
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you might be very kind to me, Miss An- 
struther, if you would!” 

“J kind? How?” she queried, a delight- 
ful look. of amazement on her sweet face. 

“By letting me sketch you. May I?” lean- 
ing down in a persuasive fashion. 

“If—if Lady Desmond doesn’t mind!” she 
said, half-hesitatingly, as though by no means 
certain as to what her employer would say. 

“Why should she mind?” queried the 
young man. 

“Nether dol.” he ded, promptl 

“Neither do I,” he responded, promptly. 

“She might think I ~ ht  ghay dl 

“Ts it ne to te r?” he suggested, 
with a tonsh af Mackiswelilen: 

“No-o. Perhaps not.” " 

“T don’t think so. Some morning when you 
are not busy——” 

“But,” she interrupted, quickly, “I am 
always busy in the mornings. There are the 
children’s lessons.” 

“The afternoon then? ‘To-morrow or next 
day? Only do let it be soon. Tam doing a 
little picture for my sister, Lady Gordon, and 
tho central figure ‘is minus ‘a head at present.” 

“Really?” with a little uplifting of the 

ainty head. 

: You don’t ask why.” 

“Why, then?” she smiled. 

“Because I have not come across any face 
that_realised my ideal until I saw you.’ 

“Oh, please, don’t!” she.-murmured, rather 
vaguely, a deeper flush crimsoning her brow, 
throat, and delicate, shell-like ears, 

“It is the truth.. Your colouring is exqui- 
tite, Miss Anstruther. Excuse my saying so 
to you so openly. But any man who has 
handled a brush cannot but be struck by it. 

,One seldom sees such a fair skin and golden 
hair combined with dark eyes.” 

“Do you really hike it?” she asked, with a 
little air of very genuine surprise, not un- 
—— with doubt. 

“Yes, really. Why do you ask?” 

“ Because ly Desmond has so often said 
that very fair people, like me, have a faded, 
washed-out ye rg that is sickly!” 

“Oh, has she?” ejaculated Raymond, an 
amused smile playing about his mouth as he 
thought of her buxom, bouncing daughter’s 
high and somewhat vulgar colouring. 

“Yes, and I thought everyone would think 
#0.” 


“You see, tastes differ.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you promise to give me a sitting!” a 
very pleading look in the bright blue eyes. 

“ Yes} if you wish it.” 

“I do very much. My picture is a, sylvan 
scene, so if we arrange to mect in the wood 
near the brook to-morrow at four. You will 
come?” . 

She answered “yes” hurriedly, as two girls 
of thirteen or fourteen came flying over the 
lawn to her. 

“Oh, Miss Anstrather,”. they both cried, 
breathlessly, “mother says we may go down 
after dinner to-night, and we are to wear our 
white frocks, and you are te go too, and won't 
it be jolly?” 

_“You shouldn’t. say that,” reproved the 
little. governess, gently. 

“But it will be jolly,” insisted Laura, the 
elder of the two FS pases Miss Desmond, who 
was in the habit/of contradicting and setting 
at defiance poor Ruby, “and it will be jollier 
if you play your guitar, Mr. Raymond, will 
you, and sing that Spanish song?” 

“Not if you are a naughty little girl, and 
_ disobey your governess,” replied the youn 

man, jestingly, his face losing the tender Joo! 

it had worn while talking to Ruby. 
“Oh, Miss Anstrather is so absurdly prim 
and proper!” said the girl, disdainfully: 
Mother is quite right when she says, She 

— to have been a Quaker!” t. 

aby flus infully at. these. impudent 


words, and her mobile face showed” how ‘dis- | 


tressed she was, though she did not Yenture to 
reprimand her Y pupil, -and* Raymond 
said nothing, notwithstanding that he did feel 


inclined to take the red-faced, black-eyed, 
square-set Laura by the shoulders, and tell her 


to go off to bed, as a punishment for not being | 


civil to her governess. 

But he knew it would not do, so he he!d his 
peace, and watched the three of them kiock- 
ing the tennis balls about until the first bell 
rang, when, with a kind word to Ruby, he 
strolled slowly into the house witi Weymouth, 
who had come up to watch the tennis, to dress 
for dinner. 


—_— 


CHAPTER. II. 


There were three or four guests at| Hamley 
Court that night besides the house party, 
mostly men. A portly, purple-faced widowered 
rector, whom her ladyship was trying to en- 
trap for one of her numerous daughters, a 
couple of officers from the camp at Down 
cliffe, a young, bucolic idiot who bad just 
come of age, and into possession of a fine ld 
heuse and estate in the neighbourhood, and 
@ widow, a Mrs. Yan Tromp, fair, fragile, 
and thirty-five, who, without being actually 
handsome, was-attractive, dressed to perfec- 
tion, and was a universal favourite with the 
men. 

Perhaps, for the same reason that she found 
favour in Lady Desmond’s eyes—namely, for 
her openly avowed intention of never entering 
again into the holy, or, as it had been in her 
case, the unholy, estate of matrimony. 

The deceased Van Tromp had been more 
than double her age, a Dutchman with all a 
Hollander’s worst proclivities, ugly as Satan 


and rich as a Jew, and Isabel Mellis had been | 


forced, shuddering, by an impecuniqus and dis- 
solute father into the arms of this atrocious 
old villain. Sold, in fact, for the Hollander’s 
gold pieces, with which he. liberally supplied 
his father-in-law daring his lifetime. 

The admiration he felt for his graceful 
oung wife turned to bitter hatred when he 
ound her cold, repellent, and disdainful, and 
he heaped every insult he could on her, which 
she endured with Spartan-like fortitude for 

ten dreary years. 

Then death mercifully released her from 
bondage, and Van Tromp, though he had 
abused and outraged her while he lived, ieft 
her a very handsome fortune, untrammelled 
by any conditions, at his death. 

Possibly he knew he was safe in doing this, 
and that no woman who had had the misfor- 
tune and the shame of being his wife would 
ever trust her life and happiness in the hands 
of another man. is 

For five years she had been a widow, and 
no persausion, no pleading from any member 
of the sterner sex bad availed to alter her de- 
termination. Even the gossips said Leslie 
Raymond, who might one day be Earl of 
Deverell, -had proposed and been refased. 
which was euteiaty astonishing, for report 
said, during Van ‘Tromp’s life he had done his 
best, in a Platonic fashion, ¢q console the 
neglected and insulted wifé:.:Which was ex- 
cusable, seeing that she was his sister, Lady 
Gordon’s paprege Pry oaent avy they 
having ‘been to school.iogether since the age 
of “iy and having always kept up the friend- 


; She welcomed all her friends—male and 
female—at her';charmmg house in Curzon 
Street, Mayfair; and Raymond, with Wey- 
mouth and faarry’ others, had the enfrée of it. 
But nob; one them could say he got any 
decided -encouragément, or any cause to think 
the fascinating widow meant to let him step 
into Van. Tromp’s empty shoes. 

She was bright, charming, friendly with 
them all. But marriage, no !—that was a fence 
she would not take again, head her towards it 
‘haw they would. 

The burnt child was shy of the fire that 
had. scorched her so terribly, that had 
shrivelled up all her illusions, ruined and laid 
waste the best years of her life; and now 
there was the added fear that suitors might 





woo her large fortune rather than herself. 


ee 


-a swift, keen glance at her companien. 





She was tall, and always too perfectly 
dressed not fo attract attention; and that 
night, as she stood underneath the rose 
coloured lamps that shed such a charming sub- 
dued light around Lady Desmond's room, she 
was, as usual, surrounded by men, ull 
eager for the honour of taking her in to 
dinner. 

Howeyer, she fell'to the lot of Raymond, 
who drew her hand through his arm wi 
little gentle pressure as he led her across the 
hall to the dming-room, where, presently, she 
found herself between her escort and Wey- 
mouth, while Raymond had Miss Desmond on 
his other side, who struck up stich a lively 
conversation with him, that lie had not an 
opportunity of speaking to Mrs. Van Tromp 
until dinner was half over. 

“Are you still at The 
softly. 

“Yes. Marion insists upon my remaining 
there for the present,” she replied 

“And you have consented to forege the de- 
lights of the London season to please her?” 
he queried, with a smile. 

“The delights of the London season ‘aro 
nearly over. In a short time now butterflies of 
fashion will be seeking the rural delights of 
the country.” 

“Yes, 1 suppose so,” he rejoined, with a 
sigh. 

“Why that sigh?” she inquired, turning 
her clear, grey eyes on him with a questioning 
glance. 

“T don’t Know. Did TI sigh?” 

“ Portentously. Are you already ennuyé 
with the delights of Hamley Court?” 

“They are very substantial delights,” he 
replied, with a swift, comical glanee at the 
four elder, rosy-chesked Desmond demoiselles 
who were dotted about the table at intervals, 
all anchored, by the masterly strategies of 
their mamma, beside eligible men. 

“Very. Still I caught a glimpse of a 
very charming piece of womanhood as I drove 

” ‘ 


How?” 


he asked, 


“Indeed?” hevejaculated, just a trifle hypo- 
critically, for of coarse he knew she’ meautb 
Ruby. R 

“Yes. A pocket Venus in a white gown, 
with the most Tovely golden ‘hair, and a com- 
plexion. fhat was a marvel, if natural. Just 
like the. heart of a blush rose on the cheek, 
all the ‘test of a creamy whiteness, with lips of 
poppy redness. Indescribably lovely.” 

.* You must mean the children’s governess!” 
he said, with assumed nonchalance, for though 


‘Isabel Von Tromp had refused him,’ he still 
‘felé horribly guilty when he thonght’ of the 


admiration with which Miss. Anytrother had 
inspired him, over all. Isabel Van ‘Tromp’s.” 

“The governess?” with a litthe interroga- 
tive uplifting of fhe delicately-pencilled ebon 
brows. 

“Yes. She has yellow hair and a pink-ani- 
white skin.” ~ 

“What a bald, miserable description of iemi- 
nine loveliness,” smiled the widow. “So like 
aman. ‘The child strnck me: as beiig abyo 
lutely beautiful. But men seldom appreciate 
bread-and-butter beauty.” oe 

“Oh, don’t they?” thought Raymond ; but 
aloud he mumbled something that was quite 
unintelligible to his companion, 

“Do the children come down after dinner?” 

“Not often. But I heard that young’pickle 
Laura say she was coming down to-night, and 
the governess, too.” 

“Then I shall see her near, and be able to 
criticise that wonderful complexion’ at close 
quarters.” ; ee 

“Yes. Only don’t stare at Ler too. hard, jor 
the child’s bashful.” ae 

“Oh, have you found that out already?” and 
Mrs. Van Tromp Jaughed a little, and a 
ror 
what woman can bear with stoical equanimity 
the defection of an adorer? Let her treat bim 
never so coldly, let her réfuse him an buadred 
times, let her declare over and ever again 
that she cannot, will not, must not, aceept him 
as her husband; and yet, whet he finds’ cbii- 
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solation in the smile of another, and discovers 
rarer beauties in the face of some lately-met 
Fair one, the feminine icicle feels an altogether 
unjust rage, and tells herself she is basely de- 
serted by the man who has begged and prayed 
for her love, till he has wearied of what seems 
utterly beyond reach, as unattainable as the 
Edelweiss. 

“Tt is not difficult to find out,” he replied, 
trying not to look conscious, and succeeding 
rather badly. ‘Considering she blushes if a 
fellow only says good morning to her, and 
nothing more!” 

“And I suppose ‘a fellow’ or any fellow 
often does say a good deal more?” remarked 
Mrs. Van Tromp, tentatively, pretending to 
trifle with the grapes on her plate, while she 
er Leslie closely, under cover of her long 
ashes, 

“YT daresay,” he rejoined, carelessly, “men 
are generally ready to talk to the owner of a 
pretty facet” 

‘Too ready, sometimes,” said the widow, 
aighing a little in her turn; for the sight of 
Ruby's fresh young loveliness, the loveliness 
of a girl still im her teens, had brought to her 
forcibly the fact that her own charms wete 
on the. wane, that at thirty-five a woman began 
to travel rapidly towards the bourn of old age, 
and ugliness, was in danger of being shelved, 
of seeing herself passed by and neglected for 
younger aad more attractive rivals. 

“Can't be too ready to get the benefit of a 
good thing,” he responded, lightly. “Tell 
me,” he went on, a moment later, “how was 
Brown Bess when you left?” 

“Very well. Jusi a little fresh.” 

“ Pining after me?” 

“How vain you are,” smiled Mrs. Van 
Tromp, “To imagine even your mare cannot 
exist a week without you!” 

“She is the only thing that can’t, and 
<joesn’t willingly,” he said, quickly, a touch 
of bitterness in his light tone. ‘“I-believe Bess 
\oves me better ihan anyone else in the 
world!” and for a moment his blue eyes dwelt 
wimost angrily on his companion’s fair, pale 
face; dwelt in such a way that her colour 


changed just a little, a pink tinge, like that 


seen in the heart of a sea-sheil, stealing across 
the marble whiteness of her skin. 

“ Possibly,” she agreed, with a little aggra- 
vating air of indifference. ‘“One’s dog, or 
ene’s horse is generaliy the most faithful of all 
one’a friends.” 

“Friendsi” he echoed, more bitterness in his 
voice. “I was hardly thinking of friends!” 

“No, really?” 

“You know I was not, Isabel!” he ex- 
Glaimed, in an angry whisper. 

“ Please remember where you are,” she sug- 
gested, in a very meek, low tone. 

“T am not likely to forget.” 

“Oh, T thought you were!” 

“You never let me,” pointedly 

“T am altogether a wretch!” she told him, 
coolly. “Why not transfer your friendship 


‘to some other, and more appreciative member 
«of my sex?” 


erhaps, TI shall take your advice,” he said, 
coldly, and, turning, he devoted himself during 
the remainder of. dinner to Miss Desmond, 


uunuch to that young woman’s delight, as before 
‘ner mind’s eye danced the balls and spikes of 


an Earl's coronet. 

Mrs. Van Tromp had some time to reflect 
on, his words, that gave the first hint of rebel- 
lion, for shortly afterwards Lady Desmond 
signalled « diamond-decked dowager at the 
other end of the table, and the corpulent 
‘Kector arose with the alacrity of an elephant, 
und held the door open for the ladies to file 
ott, and she found herself alone in the draw- 
ing-room by an open window; at leisure to 
eogitate over what he had said, end criticise 
the other occupants of the room, if she choge 
to da so. 

\t first she did not. There was no one par- 
wicularly interesting; but, after a time, Laura 
and Cissy Desmond appeared in white muslin 
Yrocks and daring red sashes, their lank black 
hair falling ia rat-like tails on gheir shoulders ; 





and with them, also in a crisp, white frock, 
with a satin belt around her slim waist, and 
her only ornament @ bunch of creamy tea roses 
tucked into it, was the owner of the wonderfil 
complexion, about the naturalness of which the 
widow had her doubts. 

She scrutinised the girl closely, prompted 
thereto by an unwonted feeling of interest— 
interest in the one who her keen intuition 
warned her might be her supplanter in the 
affections of the only man she had ever really 
cared. for. 

She was bound to admit the little governess’s 
beauty. In fact, she had already done so to 
Raymond. She was too attractive a woman 
herself to quibble over or detract from the 
charms of another. 

Still she experienced a sharp pang at her 
heart, the first of many and many an after 
twinge, as she studied the charming child-face 
with its sweet, mobile, wistful mouth, and 
pathetic, gazelle-like eyes. 

© was exquisite. There was no other 
word fo describe her. From the crown of 
her curly, gold-tressed head to the tip of her 
little foot. A pocket Venus, in truth. 

“You are studying the young instructress of 
youth?” observed Weymouth, when the men 
came in, dropping into a chair beside the fair 
widow, for whom he cherished a sincere but 
hopeless affection. 

“You mean the children’s governess?” with 
a re a uplifting of the heavy white lids. 

“ e8 » 


“She is sufficiently remarkable to command 
attention, don’t you think so?” 

“She is exquisitely pretty,” he allowed, after 
a brief but keen survey of the unconscious 
girl. “Still, her colouring is too brilliant to 
please my taste. I prefer something less pro- 
nounced, more subdued,” and, to point his 
remark, he let his eyes dwell on bis com- 
panion’s pale face. 

“Shows that your taste is bad and wants 
educating. ‘That ghild’s skin is like cream and 
blush roses!” 

“Oh, the old simile,” he exclaimed, with an 
air of disdain., “Don’t myself believe that 
any women’s skin can be half so fine as the 
petal of a flower.” 

“Goth! Her’s is as near perfection as pos- 
sible. I thought it was due to art when I first 
saw her!” 

“Charitable, as women generally are one to 
another!” 

“You can see now,” he added, with a little 
spice of malice in his tones, “that it is per- 
fectly natural. See how the carnation spreads 
over cheek and throat as Raymond speaks to 
her. .No painted woman could blush like that, 
though I believe our American cousins have 
discovered a means by which ancient females, 
who have long said adieu to youth and bash- 
fulness, may conjure up the semblance of a 
blush, even if only at the tip of their nose!” 

Mrs. Van Tromp laughed a little, and ap- 
peared amused. Still her hands closed con- 
valsively on her fan as she saw Raymond bend 
down. and whisper something to the governess, 
something that brought that shy, lovely rose- 
bloom. to her cheek. 

It seemed that he was asking her to sing, 
for after a while, when Dick Desmond joined 
his persuasions to Raymond's, she got up, with 
a timid, half-reluctant air, and, casting a 
frightened glance towards Lady Desmond, who 
was regarding her closely through the gold- 
rimmed pince-nez perched on the bridge of her 
high Roman nose, went over to the piano, and 
began the prelude to “ Spinning.” 

The Misses Desmond had already sung, 
treating their guests to varieties of the penny- 
tin-whistle style, and one or two members of 
the house party; but Miss Anstruther’s: per- 
formance put all the others in the shade. 

Her voice, a full, sweet, rich contralto, 
vibrating and flexible, was deliciously fresh, 
and, though little trained, was particularly 
or 

All the men hung on her notes, which, trem- 
bling and uncertain at first, became distinct 





and firm as she went on, gathering coutage, 
losing herself, and her fear and embarrassment 
in the delight of pouring forth sweet sounds, 

“Of what is Lady Desmond thinking to keep 
such a rara avis in her house, when she has go 
many daughters to marry?” inquired Mrs. Vay 
Tromp, at the conclusion of her song. “That 
child is attractive enough to win any man from 
even glancing at her commonplace daughters!" 

“You must remember,” smiled Weymouth, 
“thaf every crow thinks its own squab the 
best. No doubt our hostess fully believes that 
her ‘squabs’ can compete with and out-dis- 
tanee any others easily!” 

“She will awake one day to the fact that 
she has made a ghastly mistake!” 

“No doubt! Only I fancy the real reason 
why she keeps her is that Miss Anstruther asks 
but a very small — apd also, perhaps, 
because Sir John wishes it. She is a relation 
of his first wife's.” 

“T see. That would account for it;” and 
then the widow turned the conversation into 
other channels, and chatted with apparent 
gaisty. ‘ 

Still, she was the first to make her adicus, 
and left soon after ten o'clock to face a drive 
of eight miles to The How, Lady Gordon's 
place, at which she was staying. 


CHAPTER Iil. 

The next day, shortly before four o'clock, 
Raymond phe his way to the heart of the 
wood, through whose dim, cool, leafy recess ran 
a sparkling brook, on the banks of which were 
clumps of delicate, | emerald-hued moss, 
rare feathery ferns, whose fine fronds were of 
fairy-like beauty, while great yellow king-cups 
lifted their royal heads, and modest. forget-me 
nots bloomed; where the twittering of the 
birds sounded faint and musical, and har 
monised with the incessant hum of countless 
insects that made their home in the green 
wood. 

Near the brook he stopped abruptly, to feast 
his eyes on a lovely sight. Reclining amid 
some fallen trees was Miss Anstruther, in one 
of her favourite white gowns, fast asleep. Hor 
broad-brimmed, shady hat she held in one little 
hand, the other was full of ferns and wild 
flewers ; while her gold-tressed head had fallen 
back, and was pillowed against the rough dark 
bark of the tree trunk. 

Exquisite she looked, the long, dark lashes 
sweeping the fair cheek, the rosy lips slightly 
parted, the gokden curls tumbling in charm- 
ing confusion over the white brow, kissed by 
a few vagrant stinrays that stele here and there 
through the thick leafage that formed above 


her a triumphal arch, 


“How lovely!” murmured Raymond, sevz- 
ing his pencil, and aapesing to sketch her at 
once. “ Mustn’'t lose the opportunity ; pose is 
so natural and graceful. f course, she won't 
mind; she has said I might aketch her!” and 
so salving his oonscience, he worked away 
steadily for twenty minutes. 

“Poor child! Tired out, I suppose,” he 
murmured, wondering a little at her immobi- 
lity, as but for the regular rise and fall of her 
bosom, with eagh inspiration, she might have 
been a statue, so motionless was she. Not an 
eyelash quivered, not a finger stirred. ‘here 
< lay as still as if death had overtaken her, 
and robbed her of the er of motion. 

“Don’t wonder that she is tired!” he went 
on, half-aloud. “Shut up in that beastly 
school-room, with those impudent brats all the 
morning. Enough to kill anyone slaving away 
for four hours at a stretch, trying to Lamme: 
knowledge into thick skulls. She is much too 
lovely for such work. She'd grace any station 
Fancy her at the opera in a satin gown and 
diamonds, or in a court train, and all those 
feathers and furbelowes women wear when 
they make their obeisance at Court—why, 
she'd be , bewitching, simply bewitching! 
Little darling!” He took a good long look 
at the unconscious sleeper, a look that would 
have made Mrs. ‘Van Tromp’s heart ache could 
she have seen if. 
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“Lucky the fellow who wins her for a wife. 
So sweet and unaffected. Gad, I wish she'd 
wake up now and let me have a look into those 
dark eyes of hers. Never have seen anythin 
like them for beauty. Gives a fellow al 
sorts of delightful sensations when she looks 
at him,” and he took another long look, and 
just then a big bumble-bee came blundering 
along, and, as thoegh to help him, and 
perhaps apr Ruby’s cheek for a damask 
rose, flew straight at her face, and buzzed 
about, a proceeding which made her o her 
eyes, and sit up, brushing the buzzing intrader 
away with her hand. 

The next moment she was aware of the pre- 
sence of the young man. 

“Oh, Mr. Raymond, have I been asleep?” 
she asked, blushing divinely. 

“Yes, fast asleep!” be rejoined, smiling. 

“How stupid of me!” getting up and 
smoothing out the crumpled folds of her gown, 
with a little nervous gesture of the tiny white 
hands. 

“Not at all,” be hastened to assure her. 
“Quite natural that you should fall asleep ‘in 
a dim, cool place like this, coming out of the 
glare and heat, Iam only sorry, though, that 
you woke just then!” 

“Why?” regarding him inquiringly with 
the big, brown eyes. : 

“Because I have not finished my sketch, 
and you will not be able to put yourself im 
exactly the same attitude!” 

“T will try if you wish,” she said, meekly. 

“Will you try? Please do, then. Another 
quarter of an hour will help me immensely,” 
and then, as the gir) settied herself obediently 
back against the fallen trees, the audacious 
fellow leant forward, and looking straight 
down into the soft dark eyes, said, “ Forgive 
me, but may I see the colour of your eyes? 
You know I have not had a chance of study- 
ing them yet!” 

“Haven't you?” she murmured, blushing, 
and, of course, dropping her lids after her 
usual shy fashion. 

“No, and really this won’t do,” authorita- 
tively. “You must look at me, please, or I 
shall never catch the colour and expression,” 
and then as she obeved, blushing and slowly, 
he worked away with a will, for he was deter- 
mined this lovely face be depicted in 
the picture that was. to grace the little cabinet 
at y Marion Gordon’s house, The How. 
Moreover, it was a work of love. -He felt he 
eould sit there for ever, in that cool, dim, 
green, leafy solitude, with that bright, beauti- 
ful face before him, listening to the musical 
tones of her voice, feeling that she was near 
him, and for him alone, shared with none 
other—-not even a word, a glance; all for him! 

“Ts it done?” she asked after a while, as 
he threw down his pencil, and rose with the 
sketch in his hand. - 

-“Yes, I am sorry to say that it is! All I 
tan do to-day!” 

“ May I see it?” 


“Certainly. Do you think it a good like- 
ness?” handing her the : 
“Oh, yes, wonderful! Only much —too 


pretty!” she cried, as she scanned the hastily 
sketched picture, that faithfully re nted 
the delicate features, the dimpled chin, the 
nngs and eurls of silky gold, the gazelle-like 
eyes, the sweet ression. 

“T beg to differ with you,” he smiled. “I 
do not think it half pretty enough!” 

“Ob, Mr. Raymond!” she exclaimed, con- 
fusedly. 

“It is true. Has no one ever told you you 
are pretty before, Miss Anstruther?” he asked, 
in a half-bantering tone. 

“No, I don’t think they have,” she re- 
sponded, seriously. “ Lady Desmond always 


“And you take her word for it?” 

“Yes. Fair people are insipid.” 

“Not always; and you bave dark eyes.” 

“But m in is so white—c , as Laura 
calls it. Bo different from Miss 8.” 
Yes, somewhat,” he argued, amusedly, 





thinking it was the difference between a deep, 
coarse-hued peony and a damask rose. “So 
Laura calls it chalky?” 

“Yer,” with a sigh. 

“That is rather impertinent in a pupil, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, a little. I—I,” with a painful blush, 
Mew hy think I am quite old enough to manage 

er!” 
’ inquiringly. 

“T am-only three years older than Laara, 
and I don’t think she respects me much, or is 
in any fear of me.” 

“No, I don’t think she is, from the little I 
have seen of her manner and conduct towards 

ou.” 
r “T wish I was older. 
governess!” 

“That is a fault you are mending every 
day.” 

“Yes; but I can’t get old fast enough,” 
with a dolorous shake of the pretty curly head. 

“Few women want to get old. “It is quite a 
novel idea.” 

“Few women are situated as I am!” she 
said, sadly. 

“Are you not happy 
abruptly, struck by the 
tone. 

“Not very,,” she replied, reluctantly. 

“Then why on earth do you stay here?” 
he asked, in the light, inconsequent way of a 
rich man, who can do exactly as he pleases, 
change his place of residence, his friends, his 
ways and habits, as easily as he can a five- 
pound note. 

“ Because I have nowhere else to go to,” she 
responded, in a low tone. 

“But surely you could go as governess in 
some other place wherd you would be 
happier?” 

“No one would take me without a refer- 
ence.” 

“You have Lady Desmond to refer to?” 
ra She would not allow me to refer anyone to 
” did 

“Why not?” he asked, in amazement. 

“I don’t know. Only once, when I wanted 
to leave, she told me I might go if I chose, 
but that if I did so, and put her to the trouble 
of looking for a new governess for Cissy and 
Laura, that she would wash her hands of me, 
and never help me in any way,” which was 
accounted for by the fact that Lady Desmond 
paid Ruby ten pounds per annum, thé wages of 
@ nurse-girl. 

“The old beldame!” muttered Raymond, 
irately. Aloud, -he said, “Perhaps your 
uncle, Sir John, is anxious that you should 
stay here?” 

“He is not my uncle,” she corrected, gently ; 
“only my second cousin. He has. been very 
kind to me, as kind as he can be, but——” 

“ The grey mare is the better horse,” put in 
Raymond, sarcastically. “I understand, and 
allow me to say that I feel for you deeply. If 
at any time I can be of service to you, pray 
command me, My sister, I am sure, would 
be happy to help you. By-the-way, she has 
two youngsters of five and six, little rascals, 
who sadly want a governess to keep them in 
order, for they are getting spoiled. You would 
just suit them.” 

“Not old enough,” she sighed, again shak- 
ing the bright head PA ne ag “ That is such 
a dreadful drawback.” 

“Quite old enough for them. 
little more than babies. 
and play together. 
Marion about it.” 

“Qh, please don’t,’ she implored, in her 
agitation, laying a tiny hand on his coat-sleeve, 
that looked like a snowflake on the dark 
tweed. 

“Why not?” he demanded, promptly posses- 
sing himself of the minieture digits. 

“Lady Desmond would be so dreadfully 
angry ! I don’t know what she would do or 
say.’ 


I am too young for a 


here?” he asked, 
melancholy of her 


> 


They are 
You could all romp 
I will speak to Lady 


“ Lady Desmond seems to play the part of 
ogress to you, Miss Anstruther. You are quite 
ened, of her.” 


fright 


“Yes, I think I am,” she agreed, seriously. 

“Well, 1 won't say anything to Marion just 
at present; and when will you come here 
again?” 

“Isn't it finished?” she queried, a 
frightened look in her eyes, as she dwelt on the 
sketch. “I thought it was!’ 

“This is, but I am thinking of the headlese 


little 


figure im my picture. ‘Chat must be worked. 
in.’ 

“Can’t you do it from that{” iayinyg a fingér 
on the pac. 

“Not so well,” he replied, diplomatically 


“Tt is always better to work from the original 
—the live model. One is able better to catch 
the right expression, the trne colouring. You 
must be merciful, Miss Anstruther, and take 
pity on me. Will you’? Come to-morrow, 
dot” and he leant towards her with a per 
suasive gestare, the bright bine eyes holding 
hers with a fascination she could not resist 

“T will if I can,” she murmured, shyly 
“Only sometimes I have to take the children 
out in the afternoon, and, with an inquiring 


look at hin, “IT suppose it would not do to 
bring them here?” 
“Well, no. I hardly think it would,” he 


rejoined, an amused smile playing round his 
lips. 

“Tam not often alone. To-day Laura and 
Cissy went to spend the afternoon with Mrs. 
Chinnery’s children, se I was free to do what I 
liked.” 

“Do you know,” he said, seriously, Inoking 
at her wiih a world of pity in the bine eyes, 
“that 1 think you are nothing more than w 
little slave.” 

“Oh, not quite so bad as that!” she ex- 
claimed, though a hot flame of colour leapt te 
the delicate cheek and throat, and stung and 
scorched; for something in his words and 
manner seemed to shame ber, and reveal to her 
her miserable position as nothing before had 
ever done. 

Little more than fourteen when her only 
surviving parent, a country clergyman, died, 
she had accepted gratefully the home offered 
by his first cousin, Sir John Desmond, and 
never having been used to riches, but accus- 
tomed since the age of nine, when her mother 
died, to do almost everything for herself and 
a great deal for her father, she had expected 
and been ready to work ; while Lady Desmond,. 
reading the child’s transparent nature at a 

ance, took advantage of her :nnocence. sweet 
isposition, and wi'lingness, and finding her 
educated far beyond her years, her father, 
an Oxford M.A., having crammed his only 
child with all kinds of knowledge, installed 
her forthwith as governess to her two youngest 
unruly children, and permitted her as a great 
favour to have some of the elder girls’ inferior 
cast-off gowns and things, and, after a while, 
yielding to Sir John’s frequently expressed 
wish, she gave the girl the magnificent sum 
of ten pounds a year and extolled her own 
wintarel liberality regularly every week, im 
case the unhappy little governess should for- 
get it. 

Ruby had lived a very quiet, yet very 
happy. fe in the old Cornish rectory, and 
the bondage and unkind remarks of the Des- 
monds, the absence of freedom and amuse- 
ment, the want of someone to love and he 
beloved by, weighed on the girl's naturally 
high spirits ; and, though she became resigned 
from necessity to her hard fate, her eyes grew 
pleading and wistful, and the pretty lips wore 
a melancholy look, and an aching void grew im 
her heart. which it seemed to her nothing would 
ever fill. 

Her hard task-mistress was jealous of her 
superior attractions, and kept her as mach as 
possible in the schoolroom, only letting her 
appear in the drawing-room now and then when 
the children did, or when she was wanted at 
the piano to amuse the guests, or play for 
hours while they danced and the Desmond girls 
enjoyed themselves, and the hire of a profes- 





sicnal pianist was saved, — 
She had accepted her fate without a mur- 
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mur, but now at Leslie Raymond’s careless 
words she felt shamed and cruelly hurt. 

In a flash it was revealed to her what a 
miserable dependent position hers was, how 
tramelled and chained she was. Without a 
home, without money, without a single real 
friend, and a little sob rose to her lips which 
she bravely strangled at its birth, though her 
eyes smarted with the weight of unshed tears, 
and her heart felt heavy and sad. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, in a low tone, hold- 
ing out her hand. “I must go now. I will 
come here to-morrow or the next day if I can.” 

“Thanks,” he said, pressing her hand very 
tenderly in is, and cursing himself for a brute 
arid a fool fer having said a single word to 
pain her. He let her go alone. 





CHAPTER IV. 

That wes only the first of many meetings. 
During the next fortnight Raymond saw Ruby 
alone nearly every day, sometimes only for 
five minutes, sometimes for over an hour, and 
always he took his pad and pencils and pre- 
tendad te be busy with his sketches, as it gave 
him an excuse for studying the sweet face and 
for pressing her to meet him, which he did 
time after dime, though he had no definite 
object in so doing 

Only he felt awfully savage when Weymouth 
chaffed him about the “little governess,” and 
suggested that they should change their quar- 
tes. Take a run up to town, or go to one of 
Leslie’s country places, of which he possessed 
two, a quaint old mansion about two miles from 
his sister's house, and a shooting box in Scot- 
land. 

He told hitself that pf course he was not in 
jove with the poor child :: that was a ridiculous 
idea, His heart and any affection he had to 
give her were bestowed upoa Mrs. Van Tromp, 
iiad been for the last ten years. 

Naturally he pitied Ruby. She was so young, 
so innocent, so lovely, and so shamefully 
treated. He wished to make her life a little 
happier, to brighten it, to give her books and 
fiowers and chocolates, of whioh she was as 
fond as any baby, and so on. 

With euch sophistry he calmed his mind, 
and quieted away twinges his consciencé gave 
him, and went on meeting Ruby, gazing into 
her ‘dark eyes, listening to the sweet ringing 
notes of her voice, noting how swiftly the 
blushes came and went, making her happy as 
she never had been before, and. experiencing 
& new seusation himself which was worth a 
yeert income, as Weymouth laughingly told 
\imn. 

Ruby had more liberty than usual, for Lady 
Desmond was engaged in endeavouring to bring 
her nephew Dick to the point of proposing to 
Miss Desmond, a task she thought was 
possible ; for of late he had favoured Hamley 
Ccurt every day with his presence, and seemed 
abstracted and quieter than usual, a change 
from his general noisy demeanour, which the 
astute dame attributed to love, and rightly. 

But oh! it was not one of her blooming 
daughters for whom he sighed ; it was the 
Jittle governess who had taken his fancy. 
Perhaps because she was small and delicate 
and dainty and quiet. The opposite in every 
way from himself and his highly-coloured 
cousins, nd also ‘because she pointedly 
avoided him, despite his monetary attractions, 
aud it was a novelty for Dick to be avoided: by 
any woman. Consequently, he liked it as men 
always do like a novelty, and determined to 
ask her te marry him at the first opportunity. 

This opportunity did not offer itself very 
readily. Bat at last one afternoon he waylaid 
her in the stables going to the loose box where 

wsick spaniel pap was lying, and entering with 
fier as soon as her ministrations to the sick 
wnimal were over he resolutely put his back 
against the door and refused to let’ her pass 
until she listened to him, 

“But you can have nothing to say that I 
want to hear!” she ‘exclaimed, half. terrified, 





as she looked at his flushed face and shinjng 
eyes, for Master Dick had been drinking a 
little to inspire his soul with Dutch courage, 
and there was something in his expression that 
made her uneasy. 

“Yes, I have,” he declared, confidentially, 
“something important !” 

“No, it is not possible ! Please let me pass,” 
and she looked at him imploringly. 

But the look only seemed to inflame his 
ardour, for he seized her hand, and held it 
tightly between both his. ° 

“Don’t you know what it is?” he 
demanded, bending down to look into the 
sweet face that was growing rather white. 

“No, no, Let me go!” 

“Listen. I love you, Ruby, and I want you 
to be my wife. Will you?” trying to draw 
her close to him. 

“Oh, no, no! You are talking nonsense. 
Let me go!” endeavouring to free her hands 
from his hot, tenacious clasp. 

“T am in earnest, child. Never was I more 
in earnest. Come, Ruby, say ‘yes.’ Promise to 
be my own dear little wife, darling!” 

“TI couldn’t, [I couldn’t, indeed,” she gasped, 
pitifully. “Oh, do please let me go!” 

“ Not until you promise,” tightening his hold 
of her hands, and leaning down till his breath 
redolent of brandy fanned her cheek. 

“I can’t. I—I—<don’t love you,” she mur- 
mured, shrinking away from him in -loathing 
and terror. 

“But you will later on. Promise to try, 
Ruby, to try hard to love me later on, and I'll 
let you go.” 

Ruby was nothing if not truthful; but her 
position to her was awful. Simply awful:~ In 
the grasp of a man she disliked, his face close 
to hers, his hands prisoning hers, his eager 
words pouring out hotly; emphasised by his 
flushed face and burning eyes, escape seemed 
impossible. She gave one despairing glance. 
The sick puppy lay moaning on the straw. At 
the farther end there was a little window high 
yp, and egress through the door was barred 
by Dick Desmond’s stalwart figure, only a lie 
could save her. 

“Let me go and—and—I will try!” she 
whispered. 

“There’s a darling!” he exclaimed, 
delightedly, releasing her hands, and stepping 
aside. 

Swiftly she threw open the door, which 
flattened Laura, who had been eavesdropping, 
with a bang against the wall, and fled as fast 
as she could to the safe retreat of her little 
room. There she sat trembling and blushing 
for some time till she recovered her equanimity. 
An end to which she was helped by remember- 
ing that on that evening there was to be a little 
dance at the Court, and that she had been 
ordered to hold herself in readiness to play 
valses, polkas, and galops, till the small hours. 

So getting up she sponged the flushed face, 
combed out the tunmrbled golden curls, and 
sitting on the floor turned out the contents of 
a drawer, and proceeded to look over her stock 
of finery. 

Which shall I put on?” she said aloud, 
turning over some tosseg and shabby evening 
dresses, with a little air of. discontent. “I’ve 
worn this pink so often, and this blue, and the 
white dress is shockingly dirty. Besides, 
every one who comes here must know them so 
well, as they are cast off frocks. How I wish 
I had a pretty fresh gown to put on!” with a 
sigh as she thought of Leslie Raymond. “TIT 
shall have to put on the blue, though it is so 
tumbled, and every one has seen; it before. 
He must know it quite well. What a luxury 
a@ new gown would be, like Louisa had the 
other day. But I must remember I am only a 
poor dependent!” and she laughed a little. 

“Yes, and a very ungrateful one!” snapped 
« voice behind her, and turning round she 
saw Laura standing just inside the room. “I 
wonder you are not ashamed of yourself, 
grumbling at everything. You're only a 





pauper, still, I suppose what is good enough 
for us is not good enough for you. Ma says 
paupers always are uppish and discontented. 
I wish I had those lovely dresses,” eyeing the 
tossed finery fondly and greedily 

“Laura!” ejaculated Ruby, in blank as- 
tonishment, when the torrent of abuse stopped 
for a moment. 

“Oh, you may ‘Laura’ me!” went on the 
child, with a fresh accession of venom, “ but 
I don’t care. I know all about it. I’vé found 
you out!” 

“What do you mean?” asked the little 
governess, coldly. 

“I know. I know. T['ll- tell ma that you 
were locked up in the. stable with Dick, and 
that he was kissing and loving you!” 

“ How dare you?” gasped Ruby. 

“Oh, I don’t care. I believe you're setting 
your cap at Mr. Raymond. Ma said she 
thought you were yesterday, and I believe you 
meet. him in the wood, and I'll tell ma!” 

This was a chance shot, but it went: home. 
Ruby turned very white. 

“You can tell your mother any lie you 
like!’ she said, lifting her head proudly, while 
a scornful smile curved the sweet lips. 
“Only now, be good enough to go out of my 
room. I do not wish you to be rude to me 
again!” 

“Will you give me that silver bracelet I 
want?” demanded the enemy, pausifg at the 
door to parley. “I won't tell ma if you do!” 

“Certainly not! Leave my room at once!” 
and Laura, meeting with firmer opposition 
than she had anticipated, retired from the 
scene. 

Ruby’s feelings can better be imagined than 
described, as she hurriedly arrayed herself in 
the crumpled blue gown, pinned a spray of 
flowers in her bosom, and clasped on a quaint 
old silver bracelet, which had belonged to her 
mother, the sole and only piece of jewellery 
she possessed. Tears she could not induige 
in. She was due in the drawing-room, and 
must not loiter; but she descended the wide 
stairease with her poor little heart fluttering 


” 


|pitifully, and a red spot burning hotly on either 


cheek. 

The ladies had already left the dining-room, 
and Lady Desmond regarded her stonily 
through her pinee nez as she entered. But she 
walked quietly to a seat in a corner near the 
piano, and sat there looking at a book of views 
until Louise eame, and ordered her peremp- 
torily to play a valse, which she did, and soon 
the men came crowding in, and Dick made 
his way at once to her side and began talking 
to her, the feeling that there was “safety in 
a multitude” making her favour him with ex- 
ceedingly short answers, which didn’t in the 
least discourage him, for he stuck by her side 
during several dances, to Lady Desmond's 
intense indignation, which presently cul- 
minated in absolute wrath, when she saw Ray- 
tnond take his friend Weymouth up to the 
piano, who appeared to urge Ruby to get up, 
for, after a while, she rose, and, taking the 
Honourable’s arm, walked away, and began 
dancing, actually began dancing when Wey- 
mouth played a valse. : 

“The minx must be put in her place,” said 
her ladyship to herself, her thin lips shutting 
like a trap, “and after what dear Laura told 
me, too, the impudence! I shall! talk to her 
to-morrow,” and she fanned herself vigorously, 
while the angry light in her eyes grew 
stronger. 

Meanwhile the “minx” was drinking 4 
deep draught of “sweet sorrow,” enjoying 
herself for the time being, and giving no 
thought to the morrow, that dreadful morrow 
when a cruel: trouble would fall on her head. 
Not only had she a terrible lecture to face at 
the hands of Lady Desmond, but, worse than 
that, her Prince Charming was going away. 
He had told ther so when he urged her & 
leave the piano and dance with him, and it 
was only the thought of his speedy departore 
which nerved her with courage to rise and 
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take his arn—yield herself to the delight of 
being held close to him, while he whirled her 
rouid the room and whispered all sorts of 
delicious nonsense in her ear. 

She was in for a terrible scolding, she knew, 
from her -mistresses’s stony iace, so she 
thought she might as well enjoy herself while 
she could, and face the double storm on the 
morrow, when he would go, and her life be a 


blank. 

How delightful it was,. floating round in 
time to the music, held op by that strong 
arm, that clasped her so tenderly. She felt she 
could go on for ever valsing to those sensuous 
strains. But at last they stopped, and she 
stood panting and a little flushed, ber hand 
resting on her partner's arm, her eyes brilliant 
with » new joy, and yet shadowed by the 
coming sorrow. 

Exquisitely lovely she looked, despite the 
crumpled old gown and lack of ornaments, 
the ruffled golden curls twining like the ten- 
drils of a vine round the delicate ears, white 
throat and low brow, and Dick Desmond 
having refreshed his Dutch courage with sundry 
glasses of champagne, thought he would assert 
himself as a suitor who was likely to be loved 
in the future, and coming up to her he ex- 
claimed in loud tones, that reached Lad 
Desmond’s ears and simply electrified her with 
rage and dismay. 

“T say, Ruby, this isn’t fair, you know. 
You wouldn’t dance with me, and here you 
are dancing with Raymond, though’ after the 
promise you made me this afternoon. I have 
more right to expect you to.dance with me. 
than with any other fellow! Haven’t I now?” 

Ruby shrank closer to Leslie’s side and 
muttered something that was inaudible to 
Lady Desmond. But that enraged matron had 
heard enough. With a demeanour of icy caim- 
ness she rose and approached the shrinking 
culprit. 

“Miss Anstruther,” she said, in low, cuttin 
tones, “since you have left your place, wl-ic 
is at the piano, you had better. retire to your 
own room. We do not require you in the 
drawing-room any longer!” 

“That Miss Anstruther left the piano was 
quits my fault, I assure you, Lady Des- 
mond!” exclaimed Raymond, eagerly, wishing 
to save the girl from the consequence of his 
imprudence. “I pressed her to. dance. She did 
~. _— to do so, but I would take no re- 
‘usa * 

“I am sorry, Mr. Raymond, to find,” re- 
turned the enraged parent of six unmarried 
daughters, “that my governess needs .nd bas 
a champion to defend her misdeeds m one of 
my gentlemen guests,” and with a withering 
look of scorn, which included Ruby and her 
two admirers, she swept back to her sofa, 
while the poor child, white as death, crept out 
of the room, taking with her, if she had 
only known it, Leslie Raymond’s heart. For 
in that minute of her humiliation and trouble 
he realised that he loved her. That she was 
the one and only woman in all the wide world 
for him, and that he had only “played” at 
love with Mrs. Van Tromp, for whom he had 
never felt what he did for this little waif_and 
at: A on the troubled waters of an unkind 
world. 


CHAPTER V. 

At an early hour the next morning Lady 
Desmond descended to the schoolroom ‘to 
lecture and admonish Ruby, but early as she 
was Leslie Raymond had been before her, offer- 
ing help and comfort to the little governess, and 
had only just stepped outside on: the terrace 
when his hostess entered, and without seeing 
him, immediately began the attack upon her 
defenceless. vietim. t 

“T should like to ‘know what you mean, 
miss,” she began, in awful tones, going close 
up to the geht ana Flering at her, “by your 
conduct of yesterday? ” 


“T am very sorry,” faltered Ruby, “if I | ag 
have offended. yon by dancing. But I am so 


fond of dancing !” 
‘Yeu had no -business to.put yourself on a 


thane 





par with my girls a doing such a thing, and 
trying to inveigle Mr. Raymond into a liaison 
with you. It was an insult to your employers 
and an impertinence. But that does not matter 
so much. What I want to ask you is how you 
dare set your cap at my nephew, Mr. Richard 
Desmond, and make love in a shameless manner 
to him?” . 

“Lady Desmond!” exclaimed the girl, a red 
flame of hot colour scorching and stinging her 
white throat and face. 

“Oh, you may pretend to be sweet, inno- 
cent, and virtuously indignant, but I know ail 
about your being shut up in the loose box alone 
with him. You can’t deny it!” 

Ruby remained silent. 

“Now tell me, pray, what you had to say to 
Mr. Desmond that could nope said openly 
and honestly before all peopl&? ” 

‘I—had—nothing to say to him,” she fal- 
tered. _ ‘ 

You mean to infer that he had something 
to 7 to you, eh?” 

“ es,” 


Indeed! And pray what was it?” 
“JT—I—don’t think I ought to tell!” 
“Really. Still I insist upon knowing. I 

can’t allow a young woman, who gets locked 
up alone with young men, and daren’t tell what 
they say to her, to associate with my pure, in- 
nocent darlings!” 

“It was nothing to be ashamed of,” said 
the girl, lifting her dainty head proudly. 

“Tf not, me what he said?” 

“He asked me to be his wife!” she re- 
sponded, in low tones. 

“His wife! His wife!” shrieked Lady 
Desmond, almost choked with rage at this 
crumbling to pieces of her castles in the air, 
her cherished “esigns for keeping Hamley Court 
in the family. “ You—-you minx! You viper! 
You low, designing creature! You—you ser- 
pent’s tooth! I—I— could kill you!” and she 
shook her clenched fists in the terrified girl's 
face. “You knew my dearest wish was for 
Dick to marry one of his cousins, and you have 
dared to make advances to him—dared to try 
aud get him to marry you, and~—.” 

“No, no,” interrtipted Ruby, stung into 
defence of herself by the injustice of this 
accusation. ‘“ Indeed—indeed I did not, I re- 
fused him. I told him I couldn’t marry him!” 

“You made him some promise, I heard him 
say so last night!” cried the matron furiously. 

“But you shall not stay here to keep it. 
You shall go! Do you hear? I shall turn you 
out of the house. I will have no interference 
with my matrimonial designs !” 

“Very well, I will go, Lady Desmond, since 
you wish it,” said Ruby, firmly, thougi she 
felt that she must burst into tears at the deso- 
lateness of her position. 

“TY do wish it. You are not a fit associate 
for my girls, and you shall not remain in my 
house. Be ready to leave it in an hour’s time, 
or I'll turn you out bag and baggage! I'll not 
have you making advances to Dick, and Wey- 
mouth, and Raymond, and every other man 
that comes here, understand that!” 

“Lady Desmond,” exclaimed Raymond at 
this juncture, stepping in through the window 
moved to indignation by the sight of Ruby’s 

ined white face, quivering lips, and_tear- 

ed eyes, “will you allow me to say a word 
in defence of Miss Anstruther, as it is partly 
my fault that she has incurred your anger?” 

“No, I will not!” snapped his hostess, for- 
getful of good manners, the commonest canons 
of politeness, in her rage. “ Young women in 
her dependent position have no business to 
have champions in the shape of young men in 
yours, and let me warn you she is a designing, 
worthless creature, one to be avoided!” 

“Qh! Lady, Desmond, how can you say such 
dreadful things?” exclaimed the girl, in an 
of shame and humiliation. 

“T can and will, and more,” and then fol- 
lowed a tirade of abuse, before the indignant 
mamma fiounced out of the room, which made 





the girl’s cars tingle, and her heart die within 
her for very shame ‘and horror. a 

“T’ve only got you into worse trouble, by 
interfering,” exclaimed Raymond, . ruefully, 
when they were alone. 

“Tt doesn't matter,’ returned Ruby, with a 
wan, pitiful smile. ‘“ Nothing. would have 
made any difference. Lady Desmond meant 
me to go!” “ 

“She has treated you abominably |.” he said, 
warmly. 

“What shal! Ido? What can I do?” she 
cried, suddenly, wringing her hands with a 
gesture full of despair. 

“T have nowhere to go to, and net a friend 
in the world!” 

“You must let me be your friend,” he said, 
gently, taking her hands im his. “F shail do 
my best to repair the mischief I have done. 
You must come with me to my ‘sister’s. 

“But how can I? We are strangers.” 

“You cannot stay here. You have no place 
to go to. ‘Phere is no other alternative.” 

“She may refuse to receive me.” 

“That is not likely. Marion is very kind- 
hearted. The best woman in the world, and 
devoted to me. She will receive any friend of 
mine with pleasure.” 

“Oh! I dare not go! Whab would Lady 
Marion think?” with a tearful uplifting of the 
wistful orbs to his. 

“T shall tell her the whole story from be- 
ginning to end.” 

“ She—she may think that I am te. blame.” 

“Not likely. She knows Lady Desmond and 
her tactics thoroughly well. Now run and put 
your things in a bag. Don’t give that terrible 
woman a chance of bullying you again. I am 
going to speak to Weymouth. Of course, I 
could not possibly stay here after what hag 
occurred.” 

So, after a while, Ruby gave im to his 
wishes. In truth, she did not know what else 
to do, for the suddenness of her rash mistress’s 
attack had dazed and bewildered her; and as 
she had said, she possessed not a friend in the 
world, and knew not where to go, and an hour 
later, to Lady Desmond's. unspeakable disgust 
and rage, she drove off in a fly from the vil- 
lage with the Honourable Leslie Raymond and 
Courtney Weymouth, who looked upon it as a 
point of honour to retire with his friend, whom 
he had introduced to the Desmonds, and for 
whose actions he considered himself, in a way, 
responsible. 

Moreover, he was anxious to leaye Hamley 
Ceurt, for two reasons. In the first place, 
Helena Desmond, the third daughter, had been 
alarmingly affectionate during the past week, 
seeking to loiter with him in — nooks and 
secluded corners, out of sight. and hearing of 
other folk, and looking love unutterable at 
him; and, secondly, Raymond had invited him 
to 'he How, knowing Lady Marion would wel- 
come him warmly, he being one of her 
favourites, and as Weymouth’s divinity, Mrs. 
Van Tromp, was there, he was eager to avail 
himself of the invitation, which would enable 
him to be under the same roof with the woman 
he loved—“ not wisely, but too well.” 

Ruby was in a flutter of painful excitement 
during the drive; plainly shown. by her 
trembling hands, and varying colour, which 
changed from red to white now and then, and 
though her companions did their best”to cheer 
her, she was in a very dejected mood as the 
fly crawled in through the lodge gates, sur- 
mounted by a lion rampant and a gold coronet, 
and she caught the first glimpse of the house. 

“Welcome to The How,” whispered Ray- 
mond, as he helped her to alight, pressing her 
trembling hand gently. “Don’t be nervous ; 
it will be all right. You in be happy here a 

But poor Ruby felt anything save happy, ¢ 
she followed him vrtae Ne marble hall into 
a sort of boudoir-morning-room, bung with 
the palest sea-green silk, and decked with all 
those pretty trifles women love. 

Here a lady was «xitting—a ‘very elegant 
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~woman in a long pink gown, with yards u 
yards of gossamerlike lace on it, oat ellen 
face seemed familiar to Ruby. 

“Leslie, this is a surprise!” she exclaimed, 
rising, and extending her hand, a faint, deli- 
scate flush rising to her face. “And Mr. Wey- 
mouth, and———” catching a glimpse of the 
‘Site shrinking figure. 

_“ Miss Anstruther,” put in Raymond. 
“Tady Desmond's governess, you know? ” 

“Yes, I remember now. How do you do, 
my dear?” extending her hand again, and 
smiling kindly at Ruby, though the flush died 
away as suddenly as it had risen, and a curious 
‘look of mingled pain and inquiry rose to Mrs. 
Yan Tromp’s lovely eyes. 

“Where is Marion?” inquired her brother, 
cabruptly. 

“She has driven over to Lea, but will be 
‘back ab one to luncheon.” 

“How annoying! 1 wanted to see her.” 

“Anything particular?” inquired the 
~widow, sinking back in a graceful, luxurious 
fashion in the “ chaise longue” from which she 
had, ae — their rye 

“No. y,” with a slight perceptible hesi- 
tation, “Miss Anstruther is aang te remain 
‘here for the presext.” 

“ ea.” 

_ Mrs. Van Tromp was far too well bred to 
“anquire why, or to show outwardly the dis- 
may which entered in and took possession of 
tier soul; but she understood in a moment 
that Leslie had constituted himself the girl's 
peer or in some quarrel or unpleasantness, 
aud that she had lost his heart for ever; and, 
‘with the usual inconsistency of women, she 
began at once to ardently desire what was 
beyond her reach. 

“I will see Dennis about a room,” and, 
going out, he called loudly for Dennis, the 
old housekeeper, who had dandled him in her 
‘arms when he was an infant, and gave her his 
orders, for all the world as though he was 
uwster of The How. And to all intents and 
purposes he was, for Lady Marion was a 
widow, and her brother spent more of his 
time at The How than he did at his own 
place, and was obeyed by the servants, who 
regarded him in the light of a master. 

After a while, when Ruby was up in the 
luxuriously appointed room Dennis had 
hastily prepared for her, and Weymouth was 
out on the terrace enjoying a cigar, Raymond 
went back to the morning-room, and going up 
. Mrs, Van Tromp, leant over the back of her 
char, 

“Tsabel,” he said, ruffling the fair curls 
that lay on her brow with a light touch, “I 
want you to do something to please me!” 

“Do you? What is it?” she r nded, 
quietly, but she moved a little so that he could 
aot play with her hair. 

“I want you to befriend and be kind ‘to 
beg ney child I brought here to-day.” 

“Miss Anstruther?” she said, slowly. 
ae Yes.” 

“Ys it not a curious thing to ask me to be- 
friend her?” queried the widow, a sarcastic 
mule curving her lips. “Would it not be 
better to enlist wmarion’s sympathies?” 

“d intend to do that too if possible. But I 
want yours alse, Bel,” 

Why?” she inquired, with an uplifting of 
the delicately-pencilled brow. 

‘The child has not a friend in the world, 
nor a penny. If Marion does not receive her 
she has nowhere to go to, and that friend in 
female form, Lady Desmond, has turned her 
out of Hamley Court without paying her the 
quarter's salary due, and declines to allow 
any lady to be referred to her, because that 
lout, Dick Desmond, wanted her to marry 
him instead of favouring one of his cousing 
with his attentions.” 

“Weil?” 

_ Mrs. Van Tromp was rather frigid, and 
Lestie’s heart began to sink. 

“Well,” he went on, “you can surely see 
the miserable fate that lies before her? She 
is a8 innocent as a baby, knows nothing of 





the world and its wickedness. In less than 
six months, if turned adrift, she will be 
utterly lost. A suicide or something worse. 
It is from this terrible end that I want you 
to save her.” 

“How can I?” Isabel's voice trembled as 
she put the question. 

“Marion is easily swayed and influenced. 
You are her greatest friend. She thinks very 
highly of your opinion. She will ask you 
what you think about retaining Miss Ans- 
truther as governess to the boys. Isabel, I 
implore you,” kneeling in his anxiety on a 
cushion by her side, and laying his hand on 
hers, “to use your influence with Marion to let 
the child remain here. My requests you have 
always refused,” he went on, gently. “ But 
as this is the last one I shall ever make you, 
will you try, for the sake of the past, which 
has, I believe, been dear to us both, to comply 
with it?” / ‘ 

For some minutes Mrs. Van Tromp re- 
mained silent, not because she wanted to, but 
because she was utterly incapable of speech. 

To her it was a terrible, trying moment. A 
crisis in her life, and a painful one. Here 
was the man she had refused, more than once, 
and whom she knew now she loved with ‘all 
her heart and soul and strength, on his knees 
beside her pleading with her for the sake of 
another woman. 

Oh, it was horrible! She felt as though 
she must get up and scream. Her delicate, 
nervous hands were convulsively interlaced, 
her teeth fixed themselves in her nether lip, 
her bosom heaved convulsively. 

He that will not when he may, 
When he will he shali have nay. 

She had had her chance and lost it, and 
now she was having “nay,” and it was the 
bitterest moment of her existence; but by a 
supreme effort she conquered her emotion and 
said in a low tone, 

“Yes, if you think I can do any good.” 

“fT am sure you can. Thank you, dear 
Isabel, a thousand times. You have lifted a 
heavy weight off my mind. But I knew I was 
tight in asking your help. You are different 
from most women. More noble, more dis- 
interested. You have none of the petty weak- 
nesses or failings of your sex. You are above 
jealousy and envy, and will help the child. 
T am sure, and bea true friend to her,” and 
lifting her hand he pressed his lips on it by 
way of showing his thanks, while Mrs. Van 
Tromp felt as though she would faint, and 
made her escape to her own room as soon as 
possible. 





OHAPTER Vi. 


“A nice contretemns!” exclaimed Lady 
Marion, entering her friend’s room an hour or 
so later without ceremony, and too much en- 
grossed with her brother’s escapade to notice 
that Isabel looked white and worn, and every 
hour of thirty-five. 

“That goose Leslie has brought the prettiest 
creature in the world here. A mere baby, 
with golden hair and big brown eyes, and the 
audacious fellow actually wants me to keep 
her as governess to the boys!” 

“And why shouldn’t you?” inquired Mrs. 
Van Tromp, languidly. 

“Why shouldn’t I, my dear?” exclaimed 
her ladyship, regarding the other with widely- 
opened eyes. “ Why, in the first place she’s 
too pretty by half. A lovely girl, and—-——” 

“T know. I have seen her!” put in the 
widow. 

“Exquisite, isn’t she? What a skin!” 


“Yes, satiny petals of a flower, and all that, 


kind of thing,” responded Isabel, with a touch 
of sarcasm she could not help. 

“Yes, truly. In the second place, I know 
nothing whatever about her; and thirdly, if 
she has lived with Lady Desmond, I shall 
have that fury down upon me as soon as she 
hears I have sheltered and befriended her run- 
away governess!” 

“If!” echoed Mrs. Van Tromp. “ Do you 
doubt then that she was at Hamley Court?” 





“Noo. O heard they had a very young girl 
as governess there for some few years past.” 

“Mr. Wi can tell you all about it, 
and if it will satisfy your scruplee I can add 
my testimony. I saw her when I dined there 
a short time ago, in an old white frock and a 
blue sash, looking like an angel!” 

“Oh, you saw her?” 


“Ves.” 
“And what do think I had better do 
about her? It y is too bad of Leslie to 


” 


place me in such a position! 

“T should engage her as governess to Roy 
and Bertie,” os Mrs. Van Tromp, 
quietly, true to the promise she had given, 
though she felt inclined to get up and shriek 
out, “Send her away! Send her away at 
once, and never let Leslie see her again, or he 
will marry her. She will be his wife, and I 
shall be miserable all the days of my life!” 

“Ts that really what you think best for me 
to do?” 

“Yes. I don't seo that there is anything 
else you can do.” 

“No?” inguiringly. Ro 

“No. They say she has not a friend in the 
world, nor a penny. You cantot send her 
adrift to starve, or take her own life!” 

“Poor child! I suppose she is very deso- 
late?” 

“Of course she is. Come, Marion, let your 
good nature triumph: Engage the girl as 
governess, or I shall have to take her as com- 
panion out of pity, and then my life will be 


“Firstly, because I don’t want a com- 
panion, being company enough for myself; 
and secondly, because all the young men will 
be running after her, and making love to her, 
to win a glance from those “beaux yeux” of 
hers!” ni 

“Yes, I su Leslie is “ épris,” and that’s 
why he broug tar Page I wonder «does he 
mean to marry 

“ Possibly,” ae ory a coolly, 
though the mere thought of such a thing mace 
her Cont pain as though it had been stabbed 
with a j j : 
“Why didn’t you take pity on him and 
marry him; Bel?” sighed her hostess. 

“My dear Marion,” rejoined the other, with 
unwonted abruptness, “you know very well 
that nothing will ever tempt me to marry 
again!” 3 

“T am very sorry to hear it. You and 
Leslie would have got on beautifully together. 
You were made for each other! ” 

“Oh, nonsense! We should have quarrelled 
abominably ; and now don’t you think you 
ought to go and see how your charmiyg little 
guest is getting on?” and when Lady Marion, 
taking the hint, left the room, Mrs. Van 
Tromp locked the door, and, throwing herself 
oa a couch, buried her face in the silken 
pillows, and gave way to a storm of sobs that 
shook her slender frame from head to foot. 
Shedding bitter, cultiog tears for that irre 
coverable past, that which was lost, which 
would never be hers again all the days of her 
life. 

Yet, notwithstanding these tears, when she 
swept into ¢he drawing-room just before 
dinner, she looked as pale and calm as usual, 
and her toilet being a carefully chosen one 
and worn with all her inimitable grace, made 
her look, if possible, more elegant and high- 
bred than usual, and she formed a striking ©0- 
trast to poor Ruby in one of the tumbled 
schoolgirl white frocks, who had nothing save 
the bloom and freshness of extreme youth to 
give her an advantage over this finished 

ande dame, who had every art and trick at 
oe finger’s ends by which to win the heart 
and ‘admiration of man, and still in Leslie's 
eyes there could be no comparison between 
the two women. ; all 

One was his own shy little darling, 
blushes and timorous confusion, the other the 
society belle, who bad coldly refused the offer 
of his hand and affection. 
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Dinner was a trying affair for Ruby. In- 
deed, the whole teen was an ordeal, hen 
everyone was extremely kind, and tried to 
make her feel at home and at ease. ; 

Tt was better after dinner, when her little 
pupils came down to make the acquaintance 
of their governess, and plied her with no end 
of questions, as to whether she could play 
tennis or cricket, and if she could rig a boat, 
or knew how to cut out paper dollies that 
would walk along of themselves if light! 

lown, and so on, and she was glad when it 
was time to go to bed, and sobbed herself to 
sleep on lace-trimmed pillows, and in such a 
luxurious nest that it seemed a pity to use it 
as a bedroom. : . 

Ruby got on very well with Roy and Bertie 
and before a week was over the boys became 
erg fond of her, and would hardly let 

er out of their sight for a minute. In fact, 
they monopolised her time to such an extent 
that Leslie found it almost impossible to get 
Taig with her alone. It was Ruby avoided 

im. 

She was deeply, intensely grateful to him 
for having brought her to wie sister’s house, 
for having procured her a home, aud such a 
lnxurious, pleasant home. Yet at the same 
time she was’a little afraid of him. She was 
not quite such an innocent as she had been a 
month ago. Some of the bitter, horrid things 
Lady Desmond said to her opened ber eyes. 
She began to understand that girls angled 
shamelessly sometimes to entrap a man into 
proposing. to them, and after the accusations 
made against her at Hamley Court she weit 
in fear and ee oa —- might be 
imputed to her with Leslie. e had lost one 
home through a man’s attention, she was 
determined that she would not lose this. 
would not leave the little children she had 
learned to love so Genety by any fault cf ket 
own. So she studiously avoided Mr. Ray- 
mond, and when she did meet him 1m places 
‘where she could not avoid him, wis von- 
strained and formal in her manner. 

This did not suit the young man at ali. He 
was of a somewhat passionate nature, and he 
«vas infatuated about her lovely face, 2d her 
shyness with him only spurred him on .to win 
a declaration of love from those sweet, shy 
lips, to feel the clinging touch of the white 
ums and the rapid pulsing of her heart as he 
= her near. 

e waited for an opportunity long in vain ; 
Sut at last, one wulae, van. the Seen was 
shining bright and clear, he saw a slender 
white-robed form descend the steps to the 
dower terrace and pause beside a rosebud to 
gather some fragrant blooms. In less than a 
minute he was at her side. 

“A lovely night, is it not?” he began, and 
she, turning with a start, saw that he was 
beside her there on the lower terrace, where 
ae one could see them, where at that hour of 
the evening they were virtually as much 
alone as if they had- been on a desert island. 

“Yes,” she murmured confusedly, her ner- 
vous hands plucking at a scarlet rose and scat- 
tering its scented petals on the marble terrace. 


“I don’t wonder at your coming out, to pick | firml 


toses ; but why destro 
pred A y y them when they are 
_ “I don’t Know!” she faltered, something 
in his voice and manner making her tremble. 

“ Haven’t you been cruel to this poor, farm- 
Toss blossom?” laying his hand lightly on the 
little fingers that held the remnants of 
the flower. “T believe,” with a laugh that 
was @ trifle hoarse and constrained, “that you 
— just - soon — a fellow’s heart to 
Pieces, even if you knew he loved you ve: 
Tnuch. Be wnt te him!” ‘ i 

“Oh, no; no!” she exclaimed, impulsively, 
raising the gazelle-like eyes to his shyly, in 
whose soft, dark depths the moonbeams lin- 
gered lovingly. “I never would be cruel to 
anyone who cared for me willingly!” 

“And yet,” he told her, deliberately and 
pointedly, “you have been most unkind to me 
ince you have been here!” 





She gave him one swift, questioning glance, 
but remained silent. 

“You have avoided me on every possible 
occasion,” he went on, ruthlessly. “You 
won't speak to me unless you are absolutely 
obliged to. You won’t sing to me. You won't 
even look at me.” 

“I—I am sorry,” she faltered, covered with 
confusion, blushing divinely, looking most 
lovely in the clear, pale light, her long black 
lashes sweeping the softly-crimsoned cheeks, 
the gentle night wind ruffling the silken curis 
on her forehead with a butterfly caress. 

“Show me that you are sorry,” he said, 
hoarsely, his face looking flushed and excited 
as he bent over her. ; 

“How?” she asked, innocently. 

For a full minute he stood silent beside her, 
his eyes devouring the exquisite beauty of the 
sweet, young face. ; 

She was so near to him, so temptingly tan- 
talizingly near. He had only to loose her 
hands and draw her into his arms, to feel her 
heart beating against his, and he longed ar- 
dently to hold that tender form to his breast. 

“Don’t you know?” 

She shook the golden head without looking 
up. 
“Then I will show you! Kiss me!” and 
the next moment his arms were round her, and 
he was holding her crushed up against him, as 
though he never meant to let her go again, 
while he pressed passionate kisses on her eyes, 
her hair, her lips, her throat, murmuring wild 
broken words of love and delight. 

For a while Ruby, dazed and astonished by 
the suddenness of his embrace, lay passive in 
his arms, feeling the furious beats of his heart 
against her bosom, and his passionate kisses 
on her lips, as though in a dream. Then sud- 
denly she tried to tear herself from his arms. 
But he held her fast. 

“My love, my wife, don’t try to leave me!” 
he whispered. 

“Oh, unclasp your arms! Let me go!” she 
cried, pressing her hands against his breast, 
and trying to push him away. 

“No! Why should I?” he asked, smiling 
down into her flushed, troubled face. 

“You must! You must! Please let me go!” 
she implored. 

“TJ don’t think I shall ever let you go again, 
little wife!” and he stooped his head to kiss 
her lips; but she turned her head aside to 
avoid his caress. “Unkind!” he murmured. 

“ You—you must—not kiss me,” she faltered, 
in a very Jow tone, and with the sound of tears 
in her voice. 

“Ruby! Why not?” he asked, in surprise. 

“Tt—it—is not—right!” 

.“Not right, child, for a man to kiss the 
woman he loves, who is going to be his wife?” 

“ But—I—am—not—going to be—your 
wife!” she managed to get out. 

“Ruby!” he ejaculated, dismay and as- 
tonishment visible on his face. 

“No, Mr. Raymond!” she went on, more 


y. 
“And why, pray? Have I been mistaken in 
you? Don’t you love me, child? and very 
tenderly he put his hand under the dimpled 
chin, and turned up the fairy, childish 
troubled face, trying to look into the dark eyes 
he loved so well. 

She was silent. She could not tell a lie, for 
she did love him only too well for her own 
peace of mind. 

“ Answer me, dearest. Is that why you 
won't be my wife?” he said, very gently. 

“Oh, I cannot, I cannot!” she sobbed. “TI 
am not your equal. People would say such 
cruel things, like Lady Desmond did.” 

“Confound the old beldame!* he muttered 
angrily to himself; “her unholv influence may 
spoil my whole life.” Aloud, he said, “Is that 
your only reason, Ruby?” 

“Yes!” she assented, feebly. 

“And you won't let me be your lover!” 





“ No—o,” with a dreary shake of the golden 
curls. 

“Then, of course, I must not hold you in 
my arms any longer!” releasing her, “and I 
apologise for having kissed you. But 
thought,” and here his voice trembled just a 
little, “that you loved me, that you would be 
my wife, so will you forgive me, dear?’ ne 
asked, humbly. 

“Yes, oh, yes, and, Mr. Raymond” laying 
one small hand timidly on his coat sleeve, 
“you are not very angry with me, are you?” 
looking at him with unconscious fondness. 

“ Angry, child? No. If yow don’t love me 
you can’t help it. Only—my life’s hope seems 
to end to-night,” and he turned and walked 
away, and the girl stood gazing after him; 
tears rising unbidden to her eyes, and coursin 
down. her pale cheeks, erstwhile crimson wit 
the passion and fervour of his caresses, and 
then she, too, turned and went slowly up the 
marble flight of steps, and still more slowly 
along the terrace above, for her heart was 
heavy, and her step languid: and she felt 
a was no happiness in all the world for 

er 


CHAPTER VII. 


Leslie Raymond did not leave his sister's 
house, despite his rejection by his sister's 
governess. He continued to remafh there 
long after Courtney Weymouth aad Mrs. Van 
Tromp had flitted northward, the latter with 
a promise to soon return, and amused himself 
fairly well, riding, fishing, and after the first 
of August shooting. 

He saw Ruby every day—sometimes for 
few minutes only, sometimes for several 
hours—and though he by no means avoided 
her, at the same tithe he did not intrude his 
attentions upon her. He was playing a walt- 
ing game. He felt, knew the girl loved him, 
her wistful glances, and the downward curve 
of the sweet red mouth ever since the night 
she had refused him, betrayed her, if twenty 
other signs had not. 

He had not hastily decided to make her 
his wife. He was no fool, though, when a man 
is in love, he is often apt to be a fool. No 
matter how wise he may be on other occasions, 
he hadn’t any of the persanal pride usual te 
his set and order. 

He might be an Earl some day, ran a very 

ood chance of being one, and he thought 
Ruby fit m every way to be his Countess. 
She was a lady, born and bred. She was 
wel senetted, out certainly she possessed the 
aristocracy of beauty. 

Only—would she marry him? She had 
a large share of pride it was evident, and 
ook that master ber love in the end? He 
often pondered over this problem, as he sat on 
the lawn, pretending to read the lines of a 
sporting gazette, but in reality watching his 
shy little love as she played and frolicked 
with Roy and Bertie. 

Those were her happiest moments when she 
was romping with the children. At dinner, 
at which meal Lady Marion generally insisted 
upon her appearing, and in the evening her 
eyes would look wistful and sad, her lips wore 
a melancholy droop, and as the weeks sped on 
the rosebud hues of her cheek gave place to a 
lily whiteness. 

Leslie was uneasy about her; yet, of course, 
he could do nothing, only wait until that 
uncertain “ fate” gave him the opportunity for 
which he longed so ardently. 

One bright September afternoon, as he came 
out on the lawn, gun in hand, and dog at heel, 
he found the two little boys playing together 
at ball. 

“Where is Miss Anstruther?” he demanded. 
abruptly ; he had seen her with the children 
not half-an-hour before, playing. 

“Gentleman’s came for her, and she’s gone 
away with him,” announced Bertie. 

“Gone away!” he echoed, a sudden hor- 
rible fear tightening his heart-strings, a fear 
that some unknown relative had appeared sud- 
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@enly and claimed her, and that she had left 
The How for ever. 

“Yes,” explained Roy, glibly; ‘gone on to 
the terrace down there,” nodding his curly 
head, and stretching out a small pink finger. 

Leslie’s eyes followed the direction of the 
finger, and there on the marble terrace, amid 
the statues and rose-bushes and the huge white 
vases, filled to overflowing. with bright-hued 
geraniums, was Ruby, walking up and down, 
and beside her, talking earnestly and reso- 
lutely, was Dick Desmond, attired in cords, 


~ tan gaiters, a peaked “ butcher’s cap,” and light 


coat—-in fact, the attire usually adopted. by 

well-to-do men in the country. In Kis hand 

he held a hunting-whip, and every now and 

_— he emphasised his words with a flourish 
it. 

Leslie uttered an oath—a good, broad, un- 
varnished oath—regardless of the proximity of 
his little nephews, who looked at him with 
widely-opened eyes and parted lips. 

In a moment he took in the situation, and 
knew that “horsey Dick” had come to’ plead 
his snit again, to urge Ruby to marry him. 

And as the young man stood shading his 
eyes with his hand and watching them he did 
not wonder at the uncouth lover's earnestness. 

Ruby wore a soft white gown of dainty make 
and material, one of Lady Marion’s presents, 
which trained out a little way behind her, and 
added grace and dignity to her petite figure. 
In her waist-belt was a knot of creamy roses, 
and a few more nestied amid their green leaves 
at her breast. A large white hat, a mass of 
cobwebby lace, rested on her bright curls, and 


' threw a shadow over the lovely eyes. Her 


tiny hands were gloveless, and in one she held 
aloft a white sunshade, with a further adorn- 
ment of creamy roses. 

Very sweet and winsome she looked, enough 
to attract any man and make him mad with 
love; and after a lqng, long look Leslie gave 
vent to another oath, then, wheeling round, 
tossed his gun over his shoulder, whistled his 
dog, and strode’ off to the woods, his usually 
placid temper ruffled immoderately. 

The sun was reddening all the western 
heavens when Ruby at last got rid of her un- 
welcome and pertinacious lover, giving him a 
final and flat denial, telling him she. never 
would, never could marry him now or at any 
future period, and speaking with so much de- 
eision that at last her words carried conviction 
with them, and left her luckless wooer without 
so much as a shred of hope. 

Then, when she had seen him mount his 
sorrel mare and ride off with a very dejected 
aspect, she turned away from the house and 
strolled on, hardly knowing what she was doing 
or where she was going, only she felt she could 
not go in and face Lady Marion or her brother 
while her face was still flushed with the blushes 
passionate and unwelcome words had called to 
her cheeks. 

She felt upset and annoyed and thoroughly 
miserable, and longed to go somewhere and 
hide her wretched little self from all eyes. 

She loitered about aimlessly in the fields on 
the brink of the wdod for the best part of an 


hour, and then slowly began to retrace her | 


steps, when suddenly she heard the crackling 
of twigs, a rustle, the report of a gun, and a 
short, sharp cry. 

Like a flash of lightning she turned, and 
there, on the edge of the wood, was Leslie 
Raymond, leaning against the trunk of ‘a tree, 
holding his hand to his right side, from under 
which trickled a stream of blood, while his dog 
stood at his feet howling dismally. 

In two springs she was at his side. 

“Are you hurt? Oh! are you hurt?” she 
cried, agonisedly. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, in a faint, faraway 
voice. “My gun went off getting through the 
hedge. and the charge is in my side.” _ 

“What can I do?” she exclaimed, drawing 
= a serap of cambrie and holding it to his 
side. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” he muttered, still 





more faintly, “going—to the house and— 
getting assistance—and——” and then he 
reeled and fell at her feet. 

With a terrible cry she threw herself beside 
him, thinking ‘he was dead—or dying end, 
ae te his head on her breast, kissed him 
rantically, calling on him by every term of 
endearment to look up and speak to her. 

For a moment his lids lifted | idly, and 
the blue eyes, not right and gleaming as 
usual, but dim and misty, looked “p into hers, 
then they closed again, and his deathly face 
grew a shade more ghastly, and she knelt 
there dazed by anguish a en to 
staunch the. wound with the ‘tiny bit of 
cambric, which was already saturated with 
blood as well as her hands and white gown, 
and on the smpoth, green sward his heart’s 
blood dripped, forming a little pool. 

She remained in her unthinking, terrible 
agony, gazing down at him for a full minute. 
hearing the tumultuous beating of her own 
frightened heart, then laying him down gently 
on the soft turf, she tore up to the house, 
when she neared it shouting with all her might. 

One of the gardeners fortunately heard her, 
and guessed something terrible had happened 
from her ensanguined dress and hands. 

“Mr. Raymond ‘has met with an accident!” 
she gasped, hoarsely. ‘‘ Bring men to carry 
him to the house! Send—for a doctor. 
Quick—quick, he will bleed to—death—he 
lies Ry pen Mead, near the wood,” and 
then, not waiting for a word, she turned and 
flew back to that ghastly figure, and kneeling 
once more beside him, pillowed his head ten- 
derly om her bosom. 

It seemed like ages to her before help came, 
though in reality the gardeners and men- 
servants, accompanied by Lady Marion and her 
maid, came in a very short time, and bound 
his wound roughly with strips torn off a 
tablecloth—the only thing the men could think 
of in their fright and hurry, and then he was 
lifted gently on a hurdle and carried to the 
house, Ruby following, her face scarcely less 
pallid than that of the wounded man, her dress 
smirched and bedraggled, her eyes wide open 
and full of horrible misery and fear. 

In an incredibly short time the doctor ar 
rived, and on examining the wound pronounced 
it serious, but not necessarily dangerous, un- 
less the loss of blood continued or ag ewe 
tion arose. With what a thankful heart Ruby 
heard his opinion, and how humbly on her 
knees she begged Heaven to spare her love, to 
give him back to life, and health and strength, 
and to her. His danger had opened her eyes to 
the great love she bore him. She knew now 
how incomplete her life weuld be without him, 
and she blamed herself bitterly for having been 
cruel, and cold, and unkind to him. 

‘Her prayers were answered! : 

After lying in a precarious condition for 
three or four days Raymond took a turn in 
the right direction and began to mend slowly, 
But, owing to the loss of blood he had sus- 
tained, his recovery was necessarily a slow one, 
and the leaves in the wood showed all the 
orange, purple. russet, and bronze tints of 
autumn before he was moved into his sister's 
boudoir, and, propped up with pillows, pre- 
pared to receive a visit from Ruby, whose eyes 
were hungry forthe sight of him. 

Lady Marion, after making him comfortable, 
left the room, and told Ruby to go in, a per- 
mission of which she availed herself eagerly. 
though she felt shy when she encountered 
once more the direct inquiring gaze of his 
blue eyes, no longer dim and misty, but 
shining with some of their old, merry bril- 
liance. 

“ Are you feeling better to-day?” she asked, 
timidly, standing by his side, and relinquish- 
irig her hand to his clasp. 

“Very much better, thanks. I shall get all 
right now,” he added, significantly looking at 
the sweet, downcast face. 

“T hope you will!” 

“Sure I shall. Tt was dull work shut up in 
my bedroom, but now that I can get in here 


~ 
ee 


I shall expect you to ‘devote all your time t, 
me, and amuse me!” 

“I will do anything I can,” she replied, 
earnestly, raising a very lovely and very shy 
pair of eyes to his, for she could not but think 
of those kisses she had bestowed on him when 
she believed him dying. 

“ That's right, Yan glad you are not coy. 
tumacious ! ” , 

“What shall I do?” she . queried, ver; 
meekly, “Shall I read or sing?” ( 

“Neither, thanks! I want yon to talk to 
me. Sit there,” indicating a footstool at the 
side of the couch. “That is better,” as she 
seated herself, and he ran his fingers coolly 
through her clustering golden curls, 9 proceed- 
ing that made her blush to the tips of her littk 
shell -like ears. 

“Now, Ruby,” he went on, fixing his eyes 
relentlessly on the fair, -blushing face, “} 
want you to tell me if something is a dream 
or a reality! Just after that confounded gun 
went off and I shot myself, I thought you 
took my head on your breast, and kissed me, 
and called me your darling! Now, child, tell 
me, was I dreaming?” 

“No!” she murmured, her face glowing like 
a damask rose. 

“Hf you kissed me then, when you thought 
it was all up with me, why don’t you kiss me 
now, when you know I am going to live, and 
can enjoy it much better?” he inquired, per- 
tinently enough. 

“I don’t. know!” she managed to ejaculate. 

“Neither do I! Well, suppose you try! 
Suppose you. put both your arms round my 
neck? Both, mind, one won’t be enough, and 
kiss me, and say, ‘ Leslie, I love you, now and 
always, till death parts us!’” 

For a moment she hesitated, the colour com- 
ing and going swiftly in her sweet, sensitive 
face. Then she looked at him, and as her eyes 
met his he murmured, “Darling,” and 
then——? Why, then she put both a arms 
round his neck, and laid her fresh, young lips 
on his, murmuring: 

“Leslie, I love you, now and always, ti} 
death parts us!” 

- [THR END.] 
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FAMILIAR YET UNKNOWN 


Some of the commonest facts of our every- 
day existence totally escape our observation. 
Here are some questions about things you've 
seen every day and all your life. If you are 
a wonder you may possibly answer one or two 
of the queries off-hand. herwise not :— 

What are the exact words on a penny stamp, 
and in which direction is the face on it turned? 

In which direction is the face turned on @ 
penny ? 

How many toes hag a cat on each forefoot? 
On each hindfoot? 

Which way dyes the crescent moon turn? 
To the right o the left? 

What colour are your employer's eyes? The 
eyes of the man at the next desk? ; 

Write down, offhand, the figures on the face 
of your watch. The odds are that you will 
make at least two mistakes in doing this. 

Your. watch has some words written “ 
printed on its face. You have seen these wordy 
a thousand times. Write them out correctly. 
Few can do this, Also, what is the number 1” 
the case of your watch? 

How high (in inches) is a sitk hat? 

How many teeth have you? 

What are the words on a policeman’ be 
met? 

How many buttons has the vest or shirt 
waist you are wearing? 

How many stairs are there in the first fight 
at your house? 

How many steps lead from the street. to the 


[- 





front door of your house or flat? 
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Gleanings Tuer things that ought never to be from | Fevitrc, Cusa.—In Cuba cabbages fre- 
home—the cat, the chimney, and the hoyse- quently weigh as much as 201b. All vegetables 


Never stir another man’s tar pot. Let him 
do his own dirty work. 

A man who sticks up for his master—a bill- 
poster. 

A cnoss old bachelor suggests that births 
should be announced under the head of new 
yousic. 

Cxoosine a Surtor.—The girls in some part 
of Germany have a protty custom in which the 
zose plays a part. If a girl has several suitors 
and wishes to know which of them will be true 
to her, she drops some rose leaves into a bowl 
of water, naming each of them after one of the 
rivals. The leaf that is the last to sink in the 
water represents the man whom it will be wise 
to prefer. 

AyimaL Premonition.—One of the most 
curious details of the awful disaster in the 
West Indies is the prevision of it which all the 
animals in the island seem to have had. Cattle, 
we are told, became so uneasy that they could 
hardly be managed, dogs howled continually 
and showed every symptom .of fear, the snakes 
left the vicinity of the voleano, where they 
abound, and even the birds ceased to sing, and 
left the trees on the mountain side. This was 
some weeks before the outbreak. Man alone 
seems to have felt no premonition of the 
coming death. 


Ixsgct Foop.—Those who object to eating 
meat, as the term is usually understood, will 
be interested in learning of a new movement 
whose leaders oppose the consumption of beef 
and mutton, bat are equally hostile to vege- 
tarianism. A French entomologist, M. Dagin, 
has discovered a compromise which he cordially 
recommends in the shape of insect food. He 
speaks on the subject with authority, “having 
tasted several hundred species of raw, boiled, 
fried, broiled, roasted, and hashed insects.” 
But the most popular insect food of all, he de- 
clares, is locust flour, which the Bedouins take 
boiled in milk or fried and served with rice. 

“Dock anp Duoxurnes.”—When a glacier 
dislodges itself and sails away over the Arctic 
ocean it never travels alone. In the wake of 
every large one floats a line of smaller com- 
ganions. The Eskimos call this phenomenon 
* the duck and ducklings,” and anyone who has 
watched the progress of the eider duck fol- 
\wed by her brood will appreciate the aptitude 
of the name. Strange as it may seem, plants 
grow and blossom upon these great ice moun- 
tains. When a glacier is at rest moss attaches 
itself to it, protecting the ice beneath it, just 
as sawdust does. After atime the moss decays 
aud forms a soil, in which the seeds of butter- 
cups and dandelions, brought by the wind, take 
T&t and flourish. Those who have travelled 
in Arctic lands say they have found no point 
yet where the poppy does not bloom during the 
orief northern summer. 
_ Compressep Sawpvust.—If sawdust. is sub- 
jected to hydraulic pressure its particles will 
adhere so as to form a solid mass, heavier than 
@ piece of hard wood of the same area. This 
fact has been utilised in Germany with very 
promising results in the manufacture of saw- 
dlust briquettes for fuel. The United States 
Consul, in @ recent communication from Bern, 
<lescribes these briquettes, or sawdust cakes, as 
being of octagonal form and weighing each 
about” 41b: o binding ingredient is used, 
although in some kinds of sawdust such an 
addition might pony be required, the saw- 
dust being simply’ dried and pressed into 
shape; and, owing to the absence of any tarry 
“or oly matter, the wood burns without smoke. 
Formerly sawdust was a waste product which 
could be obtained for the asking ; but this new 
demand for it has’ given it a market price, and 
redle eye = nae it from ory 

stories, for the loc: is not equal to 
the demand. Unfortunately the Driquetée 
factory has ‘been. ue md for the 

resent the industry has ce “It will doubt- 
ess be taken up in other localities where a 
Supply of the raw material is plentiful. 





wife. 


Turxe things that never become rusty—the 
money of the benevolent, the shoes of the 
butcher’s horse, and a woman's tongue, 

THERL is one lucky thing about spoiled 
children—we never have them in our own 
family. 


| 
| 
| 


Hzr Pira.—A priest asked a young man | 


who had come to confess how he’ earned his 
living. “I’m an acrowbat, your riverence.” 
The priest was nonplussed. “I'll show ye what 
I mean in a brace of shakes,” said the penitent, 
and in a moment was turning himself inside 
out in the approved acrobatic fashion. An old 
woman, who had followed him to confession, 
looked on horrified. “ When it comes my turn, 
father,” she gasped, “for the love of heaven, 
don’t put a penance on me like that; it ‘ud be 
the death of me!” 

Easity Sattsrizp.—Some men think they 
know everything. It was recorded of a freshly 
made railway director, who .was inspecting 
the permanent way, that he noticed at a curve 
in the line that the outside rail was higher 
than the other, and immediately called the en- 
gineer’s attention to the defect. The engineer 
was @ man of sense, and did not wish to enter 
into an explanation of the scientific character 
and the necessity of the rails being laid as they 
were, so he exclaimed: “All right, sir; 1 see 
exactly what is the matter, and I will have 
the rails levelled as soon as the up express has 
passed.” And that sapient, director went off 
perfectly satisfied. 

His Qva.irications.—He was pleading his 
cause earnestly. “I am wealthy,” he said, 
“and could make ample provision for you.” 
She nodded and checked one point off on her 
fingers. “I have had experience with the 
world,” he continued: She checked off another 
"Sans “T have passed the frivolous point,” 

e went on, “and f have the steadfastness, the 
age, and the: wisdom to guard and guide you 
well.” He paused for an answer. “The points 
you make are strong ones,’ she said, “ but 


they lead undeviatingly to the conclusion that | 


would make an excellent father for me. 
You have all the necessary qualifications, but 
just now I am looking for a husband.” 


REJUVENATED Woxen.—It is an extra- 
ordinary but incontestable -fact that some 
women at the age when most people die un- 
dergo a sort of natural process of rejuvenation 
—hair and teeth grow again, the wrinkles dis- 
appear from the skin, and sight and hearing 
reacquire their former sharpness. A yee pe 
de Mirabeaa is an example of this rare and re- 
markabie phenomenon. She died at the age of 
eighty-six, but a few years before her death 
she became in appearance quite young again. 
The same change happened to a nun of the 
name of Marguerite Verdur, who at the age 
of sixty-two lost her wrinkles, regained her 
sight, and grew several new teeth. When she 
died ten years later her appearance was almost 
that of a young girl. 

Written on THE Face.—We write our cha- 
racters on our faces; yet, though we are quick 
to read our neighbours’ face, we are slow to 
realise that our own is open for him. to read. 
But it is. The story is there, and we are 
writing it every day of our lives. Not only do 
smiles and frowns leave traces, but every ps- 
sion which sways the heart stamps its record 
upon the face. Even a ride in a street car on 
a short railway journey gives proof of this. 
Look around you. Those two strangers oppo- 
site you never saw before; yet yon know thet 
one is passionate, the other mean, and your 
heart warms to the litile old lady near by. 
You want no one to assure you she is kind and 
gentle, while a whole network of wrinkles 
about the eyes tells you that the old gentle- 
mati in the corner loves his joke. Character, 
indeed, is written plainly on every face. Some 
speak of tragetly, some of comedy, and not a 
few give you a distinct warning. 


{ 





| forgiven. 
| the more bread will be eaten and the more sins 


do well. Radishes may be eaten from fourteen 
to eighteen days after sowing, lettuce in five 
weeks after sowing, while corn produces three 
crops per year. Sweet potatoes are perpetual. 
The natives dig up the tubers, cut them off, 
and plant the old vines, which produce a new 
crop in three months. All sorts of fruit, horti- 
cultural and greenhouse plants, and bulbous 
stock are also grown with the most gratifying 
success. 

A Covntzr-Ineitant.—Sutfterers from incon- 
venient throat troubles, caused by a proneness 
to catch cold on slight exposure, are advised 
by @ recent writer to place a few threads of 
Berlin wool around the neck, and wear them 
continuously. From ten to twenty threads are 
enough for the purpose. They should only be 
removed for making ablutions, and should be 
left off gradually by discarding Gaily one thread 
atatime. The remedy probably acts by keeping 
up a belt of skin action, thus acting mildly 
and continuously as a slight counter-irritant. 

Dogs 1n Constantrorie.—There is a queer 
explanation given of the reason why the people 
of Constantinople tolerate so many dogs in the 
streets of that city. It is in effect that when 
a Mussulman commits a sin, he prays and pays 
to have it forgiven. After this is done, he 
takes a piece of bread and breaks it into bits, 
which he throws to the dogs. If the latter 
accept the food, it is a sure sign that the sinner 
is forgiven. If they refuse to eat it, he is not 
The more dogs» that roam around, 


forgiven. 
Onxty a Mruory.—Gone are many of the old- 
fashioned industries which once meant so much 


in rural life. Gone the old-time turning 
shops, chair shops, boot shops, cobbler 
shops, hat shops, rake shops, tailor 


shops, waggon shops, sleigh shops, scythe fac- 
tories, axe factories, woollen factories, bed- 
stead factories, comb factories, tanneries, 
fulling mills, carding mills, and mills, shops, 
and factories for making how many other 
things! Gone are they all, or nearly every one 
of them, from the places, where erst and for 
years they were in operation, and the business 
once done in some of them is not now done at 
all; if, indeed, the fact that there were once 


| such. industries be not itself forgotten. 





Ouray Surrs at Sza.—For cleaning ships 
an ingenious and simple device was recently 
invented, its object being to clean quickly and 
thoroughly the bottom or sides of a vessel. It 
consists of two separated brushes, which are 
supported by arms, arid of a hollow body por- 
‘tion, which is connected with the arms. It has 
a hose coupling and a jet nozzle, which is so 
fixed that it is opposite to the front or clean- 
ing face of the brushes. It is this nozzle which 
spurs the brushes on to work and enables them 
to move rapidly over the bottom, and, if de- 
sired, the sides of a ship. This device can be 
operated by anyone, and those who have seen 
it tested say that it does its work remarkably 
well. 

Weattay Poricemen.—Next to the amount 
of attention paid them by the Press and public, 
says a contemporary, the most astonishing 
thing about the New York policemen is their 
wealth and the number of outside interests the 
contrive to combine with their profession. 
trial that is still going on has produced some 
interesting statistics on these points. One 
sergeant, who owned to being worth £37,000, 
declared that he made his money by speculat- 
ing in diamonds and paintings, and on the race- 
course. An inspector, with just under £60,000 
to his credit, put it all down to “luck on the 
street.” A captain, who was believed to have 
over £100,000 at his bankers, admitted that he 
had made a good deal out of real estate, that 
he lived in an £8,000 house, and was the owner 
of several tenements. Two other captains esti- 
mated their fortunes at £40,000 apiece, one of 
them adding that to lose £2,000 at a single 
race meet’ng * did not worry him any.” 
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HER MISTAKE 





By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS. 


Author of ‘ The Flower of Fate,” 





“Woman Against Woman,” etc,, etc. 





SUMMARY OF OPENING CHAPTERS. 


Sir Willism Carruthers has married a second time 
® woman of means, but lacking that unconscious re- 
finement and indefinable something that money can 
never give. She has a daughter, Brenda Grant, and 
it is early apparent that the introduction of this 
young lady into the household at Thickthorn bodes 
no good for the beautiful and thefle Hope Oar- 
ruthers, Sir William's daugbter oy his fret wile. On 
the day the story opens a young man has met with 
@ serious accident in the hunting field. A stranger, 
he is brought to Thickthorn, and before the night is 
out is in the throes of delirium tremens. 


CHAPTER II. 


Hope passed a restless and almost miserable 
night. She fell into short, broken sleeps, only 
to wake with a siart, and sit up in bed, her 
heart beating wildly and her limbs trembling. 
Then she would lie down again, and her senseg 
would fade into a jumble of ideas. Brenda’s 
cold, grey eyes and sharp voice were always in 
these brief dreams; and then Hugh Christie’s 
brown orbs seemed to be full of reproach. Then 
she was standing on the edge of a precipice, 
and below her was the struggling, writ ing 
form of an injured man, whose moans rent her 
tender heart, and whose sufferings made her 
nerves thrill; and throughout the dream she 
could hear this man crying out that hope was 
dead, that life was over for him, for he could 
never hope again! 

The girl was sensitive, delicately organised 
beyond description, and the events of the pre- 
ceding evening made a great impression on her. 
She had not known, until now, how much plea. 
sure she had derived from seeing Captain 
Christie, or how much store she had set on 
this visit of his to Thickthorn. 

She knew she had always liked him. Last 
winter, when he had come for the hunting, and 
she had followed him across country and over 
many a stiff “bit,” Hope had been on laugh- 
ing and merry good terms with the young 
man; ‘but last winter she had been Hope the 
schoolgirl, and now she was Miss Carruthers, 
and a year had made a great deal of difference 
all round. She had never been so shy with 
Captain Christie last year; she had never 
flushed hotly when he spoke to her, nor drooped 
her heavy lashes beneath the warmth of his 
gaze. It was all strange and new to her, and 


she did not understand the real meaning for |* 


the moment. She only knew that she would 
rather inflict the greatest pain on herself than 
let him suffer any, and there was a perpetual 
pang through her heart as she recalled the 
sight of him sauntering past the piano; too 
hurt, apparently, to give ber even a glance or 
a smile. She was lying wide awake on her 
frilled pillows when Dicky burst uncere- 
moniously into her room. 

“Snow a foot deep!” he announced, swing- 
ing himself on to the end of the bedstead. 
“Dobson is in a-wax, I can tell you, and they 
say he’s off his head!” 

“Who? Dobson?” Hope asked, with a 
fleeting smile. ‘f 

“No; the chap who’s hurt—had delirium or 
something funny last night. I say, Hope, 
aren't you going to get up? It’s ever so late!” 

Hope turned her lovely head languidly on 
the pillow. 

“I’m so tired!” she said, plaintively. 

Dick looked at her sharply. 

“You're as pale as a ghost. I say, don’t go 
and get ij}, Hope, there’s a good chap. Things 
are likely to be precious gloomy as it is. I 
wonder if this will stop our dance to-morrow 
night?” 

Jecks coming in at this moment routed 
Master Dicky from his perch. 


“T won't have Miss Hope woke up at an un- 
earthly hour, and that’s flat, Master Richard!” 
she declared firmly. 

“Oh, lor, it’s just sickening,” exclaimed 
Dick, in high dudgeon. “What 21 earth do 
you suppose a fellow’s to do in tuis beastly 
weather?” 

“Go and help sweep the snow from the 
front terrace!” was Jecks’ reply. 

Dick gave a howl of delight. 

“Crikey! I never thought of that! Good 
old Jecks, you're a oner, and no mistake !” 

“Master Dick, Master Dick!” Away flew 
Jecks after her boy. “Put on your coat and 
scarf and your goloshes, my dear.” 

“Oh, hang the goloshes!” shouted Dick, 
disappearing down the stairs with kangaroo 

unds, 

Hope laughed at Jecks’ dismay; but her 
merriment did not last long. She felt tired 
and depressed, and her face had a pale, wistful 
air that. enhanced rather than detracted from 
her beauty, as she went down to breakfast. 

Brenda, in the smartest and tightest. of 
tailor-made gowns, glanced at the girl sharply 
and with satisfaction. 

“Jf ‘her theart is touched she is in for a 
good time presently,” she said to herself. 

Brenda was not easily deceived, and she read 
Hugh Christie’s mind perfectly. His pecu- 
niary condition had long been known to her. 
Indeed, there was very little about Captain 
Christie she had not studied. 

“You look bilious this morning, Hope!” 
she said, as she stood behind the superb old 
silver urns, and manipulated the distribution 
of tea and coffee, 

“It’s this horrid snow!” Hope’s cousin, 
Clare Leighton said, quickly. “It makes 
everyone feel ill. Only f wish it would make 
my cheeks as becoming as yours, Hope, dar- 
ling! You are white, while I am green. 
Am I not, Freddy?” 

As Freddy Druce was her fiancé, and simply 
adored (Miss Leighton, his answer was by. no 
means a corroboration of this statement. 

Brenda bit ‘her lip. She had no liking for 
Clare Leighton, who treated her in a mark- 
edly cold manner, and paid Hope all the atten- 
tion she considered due to the daughter of the 
house. 

“TI don’t think I am ‘ill, and I like the 
snow,” ‘Hope said, valiantly, and the ready 
colour flushed into ‘her cheeks. It was not 
easy to be cool when those brown eyes opposite 
were gazing at her so steadfastly. 

“No accounting for tastes,” Brenda said, 
with a light laugh, and then she kissed most 
affectionately two girls, who entered the 
breakfast-room. 

They were neighbours of Thieckthorn Manor, 
and being poor and worldly had been glad to 
worship at the shrine of Miss Grant’s money, 
and pay her the homage and attention she 
craved. 

“What are we to do with ourselves this 
morning?” Brenda asked of the company 
generally. “I am open to any suggestions.” 

A dozen different things were discussed, but 
of them all Brenda accepted only Captain 
Christie’s idea. 

“ An impromptu concert is the best thing in 
the world!” she declared. 

“With the negro songs and choruses,” Hugh 
added, strangling a yawn. 

This snow was an awful bore in his eyes; 
he had come to Thickthorn for the ‘hunting 
as much as anything else, and the vision 
of several long days confined to the house was 
not inviting. (Moreover, he felt that any 
amusement. he might have had in flirting with 
Hope was not to be, as the result would ‘be 
more dangerous than be had bargained for. 








“And with breakdowns, of course,” sug. 
gested Mr. Druce. “I know you can dance 
as well as any nigger impersonator, Christie.” 

“We must have a platform and an or: 
chestra. Let me see, where shall we go?” 
eo ee, Sager = ong and not 
looki rticular! rett € opera- 
tion. ~The Sas dierbie soem 4G be the 
best. I will ring and have fires put there im- 
mediately!” 

Hope coloured, and then grew pale again. 
The Ses drawing-room had been the apart- 
ment sacred to her dead mother, and by Sir 
William’s orders it had remained untouched 
and unoccupied all these past years. 

Brenda had often sneered at the sentiment 
that had given rise to this order ; and now and 
then she had éndeavoured to establish - her 
supremacy above the living master and the 
dead mistress by discussing and arranging 
some plane in connection with this particular 
room. 

Up to the present time, however, she had 
attacked this matter only slightly, as to gain 
more power over Sir William was but a very 
small affair; also Brenda's natural meanness 
always shrank from more expense than was 
absolutely necessary, and as the room would 
require, at least, a few hundreds spent on it 
to make it modern and fashionable, she had 
let the subject rest. , 

There had always been the sort of malicious 
pleasure in remembering that it would be a 
source of annoyance, probably pain, to Hope 
at some future date, and Brenda was content 
to wait for this. 

The idea of using the room to-day came all 
of a sudden into her mind. Clare Leighton’s 
quick championship of her cousin, added to the 
fact that Hugh Christie's eyes were speaking 
too well their keen admiration of Hope's 
beauty, that was increased and intensified by 
the sad, wistful look upon it, had aroused up 
all Brenda’s old jealousy for her step-sister, 
and all belonging to her. It was out of the 
savage desire to let Hope feel her power that 
the idea of using Lady Sybil’s room occurred 
to her. ; 

There was something particularly amusing 
and satisfactory to turn this apartment, ha!- 
lowed by tender memories and sweet thoughts, 
into a sort of impromptu music-hall, an? 
desecrate its long, unbroken silence with 
comic and negro breakdowns. 

Brenda turned to one of the footmen. 

“ Kindly inform Mrs. Carmichael I desire 
fires to be lit in the, blue drawing-room imme- 
diately ; also that she is to send some maids 
in at once to sweep it and dust it, and mako 
it decent. I am afraid, ladies and gentlemex 
—this with a little laugh—that I 1 have 
to apologise for the room. It haa not beem 
used for some time ; and as to the piano, well 
—we must have one carried out of one of the 
other rooms, unless you have-@ fancy for 
spinet!” : & 

Clare Leighton had flushed crimson. 5it 
William had come in nears and ee op 
ae greetings with those at the ena 
his table. He did not catch what was going 
on. Hope gave one glance at him, then bit 
her lip tremulously, and then spoke, not quite 
steadily yet gently, and with dignity. 

“Don’t you think, Brenda, dear,” she said, 
her lovely eyes going direct to her sisters 
head, with its somewhat meagre hair, dressed 
and curled and twisted in the last and most 
immaculate fashion, “we should be more 
comfortable in oné of the other rooms?” 

Brenda smiled, and her heart beat a little 
more quickly. She was only too delighted to 
see Hope roused into action. Half her unkind 
and spiteful tricks against. the girl lost 7” 
value by reason of hap ge proud, quiet su)- 
mission. This change of manner was to Brenda 
a welcome change. — . 

“No, Hope, “dear,” she answered, with a 
sneer on the word. “I don’t think so. 

“The blue ang gps: has been a =p 
so long,” Hope said, gaining courage by 
y Hsin. at peep: « sympathetic face. “4 
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“YOU ARE VERY PALE, FAIRY! I 


am afraid it will be cold and damp, especially 
on such a day, and everybody will suffer in 
consequence,” 

“There are two fireplaces, I believe—we 
have plenty of coal!” Brenda replied, with 
that vulgarity which would assert itself 
every now then. 

Phos Christie shivered at her words and 
ne. 

“She is a pill, despite the gilding,” he said 
to himself. se did not know what the real 
matter was that lay beneath the surface of 
this slight passage-of-arms between Hope and 
her step-sister, but he felt that it was some- 
thing that touched the girl’s heart, and his 
sympathy was all for her. 

“Poor, delicate little dove, how heautiful 
she is! Why the deuce is the yorld so crooked. 
Now, if she had these thousands,” he checked 
himself suddenly, “It is a pretty picture, but, 
like most pretty pictures, an impossible one. 
The less I look at it the better.” 
ny Leighton’s annoyance found a vent in4 

Fords. 

_ “Tam sure, Brenda,” she said, hotly, “ that 
if you stop, and think for one moment you will 
eee Hope is right in this matter.” 

Brenda laughed easily, but her ‘hondescript 
complexion assumed a red hue, nevertheless. 

‘Dear me, what a fuss all about nothing! 
It 3 a shame to discuss these domestic details 
before everybody ; they are so dull and so un- 
mportant! And, rely, I need trouble no 
one about them!” 

Hope's face flushed and paled. 

_ “LT hope you understand I do not wish to 
pits Brenda,” she said, quietly. “But 
/t many reasons I think it would be wiser to 
hold our concert in some other room.” 

Brenda bit her lip. 

{ have given the necessary orders, and 
there is an end of the matter!” 

Sir William the last words. 

What's amis?” be asked, hurriedly, his 
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AM AFRAID MY PATIENT GAVE YOU A TURN LAST NIGHT,” SAID DR, GUNTER. 


handsome, good-natured face clouding over at 
signs of a storm. “What is the matter with 
my fairy?” 

Hope’s head was bent, and with difficulty she 
restrained her tears. : 

“ Your fairy is very foolish,” Brenda called 
out lightly, and with apparent good humour. 
“She wants to overtax her capabilities, Sir 
William. Please tell her she is not strong 
enough to undertake any of the domestic 
duties!” 

Clare Leighton lost her patience and her 
temper. She came of a hot-spirited race; for 
her mother, Sir William’s sister, had possessed 
ten times more will and power than he had 
ever had, and the Leightons were famed for 
their strong, straightforward character. Clare 
loved her ciate, 3 very dearly. With 
Brenda and she it had always been a sort of 
armed truce. 

“Why not speak out plainly, Brenda,” she 
said, quickly. “Uncle William, we are going 
to have a concert this morning, because we 
can’t go out. Hope thinks it would be best to 
ete it in one of lower rooms, but Brenda 

as chosen the blue drawing-room. I think it 
will be a good thing if you come to the rescue 
and. decide the knotty poimt, and so save 
further bloodshed.” 

Sir William’s handsome face coloured, and 


then he grew pale. 


“Come, Sir William, you must support 
me!” Brenda said, with playful bitterness 
and meaning. “We can’t have mutiny at 
Thickthorn , can we?” 

Hope said nothing, but Hugh Christie felt 
his heart throb, as he saw her lift her eyes 
and look at her father. 

Sir William wae confused and uncomfort- 


able. 

“The blue drawing-room!” he said, as the 
door opened, and Dr. Gunter made his appear- 
ance. “Of course, if you desire it, B: my 
dear; but it has been shut up a great many 








years—a great many years,” Sir William 
repeated unsteadily, “and the damp and——-” 

“The blue drawing-room!” said Dn 
Gunter, in quick tones. He had come up 
behind his pet, Hope, and his hand was lying; 
on her shoulder caressingly. “JI trust no one 
is thinking of using the bine drawing-room $ 
What is it? A ooncert to be given there? 
Heaven bless my soul, 1 can’t hear of it! Do 
you know, Miss Brenda, that poor young. 
fellow’s bedroom is just above, and the 
slightest noise can be heard? You must. 
kindly do nothing of the sort, if you please. 
IT am answerable for this sick man’s condition, 
and I cannot have his life jeopardised for alt 
the concerts in the world! Very sorry to 
upset your plans!” Dr. Gunter said, noting 
Brenda’s angry face with an inward chuckle, 
“but it is simply out of the question, unless,” 
and here the doctor turned abruptly to Sir 
William, “unless, Carruthers, you are prepared 
to take the Consequences; and, of course, if 
you choose to stop all chance of my pulling my 
man out of the fire, why 4s 

Sir William rose to the occasion. 

“ My dear Gunter, your word is law on such 
a point. Very sorry, my dears, to upset your 
arrangements, but you see there is a bigger 
authority than me, and doctors must be obeyed. 
I hope you can be comfortable in one of the 
other rovins!” 

“What do you want with a concert? Why 
not take your battledore and shuttlecocks, and 
keep yourselves young and warm?” Dr. 
Gunter said, as he stroked Hope’s soft masses: 
of hair, then he bent down to her. “ Come out. 
I want to speak to you, little one!” 

Hope rose obediently. Next to her father 
her affection was stronger for Dr. Gunter 
than it was even for her grandparents—not the 
love she gave to the old servants nor the de 
votion she bestowed on Dicky, but a steady 
earnest sort of affection, with that sense of 
reliability, dependence, and trust which should 
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have been allied to her love for her father; 
but which, alas! was impossible with bis weak, 
purposeless nature. 

Dr. Gunter took the girl in his arms when 
they were outside in the hall, and kissed her 
tenderly. 

“Got the best 0° Madam Brenda that time,” 
be said with a chuckle. 

Hope smiled tearfully up into his kind, 
ruddy face. 

“ How good you are to me!” she said, softly. 
Then, quickly, “is he so very bad?” 

“About the same, my dear, about the same. 
Didn't do himself any good by tearing out of 
bed last night. I shall have a lot of trouble 
with him, and he must be kept quiet. No 
concerts or any such nonsense, though we 
know, don’t we, little lady,” with a sly wink, 
“that it would take a great deal more than an 
impromptu concert to penetrate through the 
walls and floors of dear old Thickthorn.” Dr. 
Gunter indulged in a good chuckle at this 
thought. “But, of course, we can’t expect 
Brenda Grants and suchlike to know these 
things. She was reared in a jerry-built house, 
I'll be bound, my dear, and so we make some 
allowances ; and now let me have a look at you, 
my fairy. Umph! You are very pale, fairy! 
{ am afraid my patient gave you a turn last 
night. I shall have to prescribe a tonic for 
you!” 

Hope smiled. 

“I was a little frightened by him, poor 
man,” she said, glad in her innocent heart to 
be able to give this cause, which was partly 
true, from her white cheeks. “I fee] so sorry 
for him, Dr. Gunter, I wish we knew who he 
‘was, and where his friends are. They must be 
6O anxious.” 

“Well,” said the old doctor, patting her on 
the shoulder. “Don’t let the matter worry 
your pretty little head. He will pull round 
all right, and I am sure you have quite 
enough to do to tackle Miss Brenda. Run 
along, and tell Mrs. Carmichael fo give you a 
glass of the old port. You look like a snow- 
flake this morning.” 

Hope laughed at this, but her laughter 
lacked the real ring of merriment, and Dr. 
Gunter knitted his brows and looked grave as 
she flitted away. 

“Tt was different when she was a child. 
Things do not trouble her in the same way, 
and that remarkably objectionable young 
woman could not hurg her as she does now. If 
only Carruthers would put his foot down. once 
and for all,” and then Dr. Gunter sighed a 
sharp quick sigh. 

His friendship and affection for his old 
friend could not blind him to his weakness, 
and many a time had he longed to spur Sir 
William on to take some definite and deter- 
mined course within his own walls, if not out- 
side them. 

“The child has a look in her face that pains 
me to-day,” he said to himself, as he walked 
slowly up to the sick room, and then an un- 
easy thought came. “I hope to Heaven 
Christie is uot amusing himself with her? If 
I thought that!” 

Dr. Gunter clenched his strong right hand, 
and the expression on his face boded no good 
to Captain Christie, or, indeed, anyone who 
should bring a shadow on Hope’s young life. 

“YT am an old fool,” he summed up, finally, 
“to go seeking for other troubles when 
Madam Brenda is so much to the fore. ‘Gad, 
I'd give a round thousand to see that young 
‘woman marched off to church and married. 
Thickthorn would take a new lease of life, I 
do believe. I know I would dance a jig for 
joy, despite my seven-and-sixty years, but T am 
afraid there’s no such luck in store for us 
just yet awhile. The men of to-day are not all 
fools!” 

And with this remark Dr. Gunter opened 
the door of the darkened room, and was soon 
tending thesick man with all his wonted care 
end: skill. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Brenda Grant had studied society and its 
ways to some good effect. She had learnt very 
early that it was impossible to let the world 
know anything of any truth whatsoever, and 
that, no matter how angry, or vexed, or hurt 
one might be, the smile must be ever on the 
lips of a mondaine, and pleasant words must 
never lack. 

So, though her temper after this little scene 
at the breakfast-table was simply at boiling 
heat, she managed to hide her vexation as 
well as she could, and to continue the day as 
though nothing had occurred. 

She had always disliked Dr. Gunter, and 
feared his sharp tongue, but the anger she felt 
this morning was not towards him; but towards 
Hope. 

Brenda also had had an unsettled night. 
Although she had prevented any téte-a-téte con- 
versation between Hope and Hugh Christie 
she had not produced much satisfaction as far 
as she herself was concerned, for Captain 
Christie had been by no means amusing when 
alone with her after Hope had gone to bed, 
and Brenda resented his preoccupation as an 
insult to her appearance and her charms. 

At breakfast time, tod, she had~ suffered 
several jealous pricks, as she noted Wow admir- 
ingly Hugh’s brown eyes rested on Hope’s face. 

She did not let her jealousy, however, blunt 
her hopes. She knew that her money alone 
would have been a sufficient loadstone to one 
situated as Captain Christie was even had she 
failed to amuse and interest him, as she knew 
she had done. 

She never realised until this jealousy-about 
Hope sprang into being how much store she 
had set upon becoming Hugh Christie’s wife. 

She loved him, as far as it was possible with 
her to love anyone, and her ambitious heart 
thrilled as she counted up how much this 
marriage would give her. 

Hugh was closely connected with some of the 
best families in England. Brenda had studied 
his genealoyicai tree well; she knew its every 
branch by heart. It was one of her pleasantest 
dreams to sit and conjure mp visions of her 
future--of her visits to Lady Anne Christie, 
her widowed mother-in-law, of her friendship 
with Lady Agneta Montague, Hugh’s aunt, and 
his cousin, the old Marquis of Gainsborough, 
that famous statesman and scholar, whose 
works were known all over the cultivated 
world, and whose cold, proud, keen spirit and 
wit had become recognised and valued as some- 
thing extraordinary as the years rolled on. 

There was an unspeakable fascination to 
Brenda Grant, the tailor’s daughter, in the 
study of this old aristocrat, She had heard 
through the tongue of society. of the Marquis’s 
indomitable will and pride. 

She had seen him driving and walking in 
the London streets, she had read his speeches, 
and followed his political path. 

A sort of hot rush of delight came over her 
when she realised that she might and would 
become closely connected with this man. 

She encouraged Hugh Christie to speak of 
his family as often as she could—the smallest 
detail was interesting to her. One day she 
said to him. after pondering deeply, 

“Who will succeed the Marquis if anything 
were to happen to Lord Steermount?” and 
Captain Christie had answered slowly, 

“Why, his son, little Errol, would take the 
title, of course!” 

“And after him?’’ Brenda had questioned 
on. 
“Steermount has a brother,’ you know.” 
Then, seeing Brenda’s look of surprise, Hugh 
had gone on. “ After all, it is not very strange 
you should ‘not know, for Douglas, the second 
son, has never been to the fore at all. I be- 
lieve,” Captain Christie had continued, rumi- 
natingly, “that he and the Marquis came to 
some awful loggerheads years ago, when 
Douglas, was quite a boy. Mv mother de- 
clares the old man behaved very badly to Dud, 





who was a ton better than Steermount in every 





ae 


way. I remember we used to have fine larks 
together, he and; and then all of a sudden 
Dud disappeared. They tell a story of his 
father having cut him off and banished hig 
from the country, though what on earth {or 
I don’t know!” 

“And where is he now?” Brenda 
questioned, eagerly. 

“No one knows. He may be dead for all w. 
have heard of him. I asked Steermount , 
year or so ago for news of Douglas, but ) 
shut me up in his sanctimonious way. I don’ 
love Steermount,” Hugh had confessed. “H 
is a fool and a sneak. Douglas was quit 
another sort, only, of course, he disgraced us 
all. He must have done something awful, or 
ate old man wouldn't have been so rough on 

im.” 

“Then if Lord Douglas Kellie were dead, 
and anything happened to Lord Steermount 
and his boy, who would be Marquis of Gains 
borough, ” . 

“TI fancy I should have that honour,” Hugh 
had answered, strangling a yawn. Family 
history was not in the least interesting to 
him, and he did not follow the bent of Brenda’s 
mind. The idea of his actually coming into 
the marquisate was so remote, it had never 
crossed his mind. He was much more inte 
rested in wondering how he was going to py 
his way during the next few months, and if % 
would be any use *pplyin to Lady Agneta 
again to help him—a doubtful prospect, he 
feared, for he had drained his aunt as much as 
his mother. 

But if he gave this question of possible in- 
heritance to an old name and a big rent-roll 
no consideration, Brenda never let it slip 
from her mind. It had become a sort of mania 
with her. She was never tired of dreaming 
that, a series of accidents had come to pass. 
and that Hugh Christie was, by a freak of 
fortune, transformed into the Marquis of Gains- 
borough, one of the premier peers of the realm. 
That she should be safely tied to him as his 
wife before this ‘most improbable event should 
happen was her one and only desire now. And 
thus it may be easily imagined what uneasi 
ness and jealousy , burst, into flame, when 
she saw the admiration Captain Christie had 
always bestowed upon Hope as a pretty child 
deepen and-intensify dangerously now that 
Hope was becoming a lovely woman. 

“T can’t bear to look at Brenda this morn- 
ing,” Clare Leighton said to her lover, as they 
sat apart and talked in dreamy wluspers. 
“She really gives dear little Hope such malig- 
nant looks. & believe she would like to do 
her a mischief. We must have Hope to stay 
with us, darling, very often when—when we 
are married.” 

And Mr. Druce immediately would havs 
agreed to have an pag ere ora rhinoceros on 
a perpetual visitation had his pretty little love 
deereed the same. i 

Hope was conscious of Brenda’s anger. She 
winced beneath the affectation of indifference. 
Little things that others would not have 
noticed stung and hurt her sharply. She felt 
that Brenda, was only waiting her opportun'ty, 
and that she would hive ‘to’ suffer for er 
temerity of the morning. _But better that o 
thousand times, she said to ‘herself with half 4 
sigh, than that her father should be aunoyed 
or Dicky punished in any way. 

eet MPS Cee AE Oe, 

Christmas was, after all, a very quict affair 
at Thickthorn. The illnéss of the strange 
young man who had been carried, senseless 
and battered, into the old house preventec 
much festivity—not that. the noise of the 
laughter and music would have had mucu 

ower to affect the invalid, for he lay for days 
in a state of unconsciousness, which Dr. ( ig 
regarded with quiet anxiety. But the sense ¢! 
some one lying in the house so ill that, at 907 
moment, the'sands of bis life might glide away 
altogether, did not tend ‘to encourage any 
desire for amusement. “Fortunately the snow 
had disappeared as quickly as it had ca 
and the Carruthers’ ‘hounds met constantly, 
much to Brenda’s disapprobation. Being * 
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terrible coward on a horse, she naturally could 
not be expected to = ge hunting which 
was so dear to Sir William, and all about the 
placé; and to hide this cowardice shé was in 
the habit of talking down riding for women 
as being unfeminine and absolutely objection- 
able. If shé ever imagined she would deter 
Hope from riding to hounds she was much 
disappointed, for the girl was a born Car- 
ruthers where sport was concerned, and com- 
bined skill in horsemanship with extraordinary 
courage. y 

It was a bitter moment to Brenda when she 
saw the whole party mount and ride away. 
She invented all sorts of excuses to keep Hope 
at Nome. 

The days were slipping by. Hugh Christie 
had been at Thickthorn Abbey nearly a fort- 
night, and still he had come no nearer the 
point for which Brenda alone lived. 

She had no desire or intention to have a 
hurried marriage. All she wished was to have 
caught her fish and publicly advertised him as 
her property. 

li would never be possible for a Christie to 
slip through her fingers, she opined, for the 
yop eo would be so great if he attempted such 
@ thing. ; 

She could not understand why he delayed. 
He had been more than attentive to her dur- 
ing his stay. He had paid her a dozen compli- 
ments a day; he had praised her wit, her 
smartness, her clever head; had insinuated 
delicate flattery about her figure and her face ; 
had openly admired her numerous dresses and 
led her to understand there was very little 
about her he did not admire. Still; he had 
not spoken right out, and she knew his need 
for —« was increasing instead of growing 
less, for his brow had a habit of contracting 
when the letter-tray was produced at the 
breakfast-table, and he received his corre- 
spondence from her hands. 

Brenda was growing impatient, and with her 
impatience her temper did not improve. 

She bullied her mother, and drove Sir 
William out of the house with her tongue. 
The servants came in for their share, and 
Dicky was never out of disgrace. Perha 
Hope out of the whole household suffered the 
most 


Brenda had g clever way of insinuating 
things, of planting a sting in a most tender 
spot, and she was skilled by now in wounding 
and. hurting her step-sister. For every 
pace moment spent with Hugh | Christie 

ope suffered an hour of misery from Brenda. 

Poor child! she had not the cue to all this. 
She was so wrapped up in her young, delicate 
dream, she did not. imagine’ that Brenda had 
taken her hero and spun her matrimonial 
schemes about him. 

As for Christie himself, if he had not been 
so harassed by debt and lack of money, he 
should have enjoyed the situation immensely. 

Every man is vain, and every man is selfish, 
but Hugh combined both these qualifications 
to a more than ordinary extent. 

The fact of Brenda’s eager desire to be his 
wife, and Hope’s shy, beautiful love gratified 
him beyond all measure, and it pleased him to 
keep the comedy playing a little longer simply 
for amusement. 

He was not, as a matter of fact, in any 
real hurry to ‘be married. Single life to a man 
of his personal attractions and habits was full 
of charm; but necessity is a hard driver, and 
Hugh had arrived at a definite conclusion that 
ie would have to do something to mend matters 
before very long, and the only way in which he 
could obtain that something was by sacrificing 
his liberty for a definite and tangible satisfac- 
tory result, 

Brenda Grant without money would not have 

= upied his mind a second time; but, backed 
'y 2h income of several thousands, she became 
‘most & desirable object. 
, “lope, on the other hand, sweet, delicate, 
‘vely, shy Hope, pleased his fancy more than 
to} nba had done of late; but, as he said 
“) himse| od 


“Whar the deuce is the good of adding to 





my difficulties? can’t aap sayeelt. How am 
I going to keep two people? Besides, a wife who 
is very much in love is an awful bore,” and 
then he would glance at Hope, and a tender 
feeling would come agaih. 

“She is @ little angel, though, there’s no 
doubt of that! What a sensation she would 
make as a fellow’s wife, well-dressed and 
smartened up a bit! Why on earth hasn’t she 
got the money, and not Brenda?” 

Tt was an ignoble position that Captain 
Christie was maintaining at this juncture—a 
position that must mean ultimate discomfort 
to one of those two ; and of those two it would 
be Hope who must suffer, and yet from sheer 
vanity and selfishness the man would not bring 
matters to a crisis, and so save the girl from 
gaa, hopelessly lost in her first dream of 

ve 


“TI suppose I must end it,” he said to him- 
self one Morning, as he attired—himself in 
hunting gear, gaged to starting off for 
a long day with the hounds, “and must offer 
the fair Brenda my hand and heart. Poor 
little child!” this time he was not thinking 
of Brenda. “TI feel I shali not be able to look 
at her. She will bear it well. That’s where 
blood tells ; poor little thing! How sweet she 
looked last night in that white frock, and 
her hair knotted round her head. She wanted 
no diamonds or other jewels. I don’t think I 
will speak to Brenda; I will go away and 
write it. It will be easy so, and I shal! miss 
that child’s face. I wonder how Brenda and 
my mother will get on, and Lady Agneta? She 
is a good imitation, but she is an imitation.” 

Hugh turned at this moment and saw his 
man standing with his letters., Captain 
Christie rarely joined the hunt breakfast ; he 
ae through his correspondence in his room 

fore leaving for the day. He tossed the 
letters down, 

“The usual sort!” he said, with a smile. 
“Well, thanks to Brenda, they won't trouble 
me long. What's this! Laurence Courtland’s 
fist! What does he want? If it’s another 
request, I——” he opened the letter, and ran 
his eye over it, emitting a slight whistle as he 
finished. 

The letter was not long but it was pithy. 

“Dear OLp Cuar,— 

“Just a line to tell you old Hampshire 
dropped down dead in Pall-mall to-day. I 
thought it might interest you to know that his 
granddaughter, little Miss Carruthers, comes 
into a pretty tidy sum through this. Forgive 
this abrupt announcement ; but, as I happen 
to know your pecuniary condition, I thought a 
hint might not come amiss, particularly as I 
hear (no matter how) that the young lady is 
pretty, charming, and by “no meags averse to 
your society. I am obliged to run over to Paris 
for a few days—the usual story. Write me 
when you have time.—Yours ever, 

“ LAURENCE COURTLAND.” 

Hugh let his hand drop with the letter. He 
drew a deep breath. What if this should be 
true? What if Hope——! He looked at the 
letter again. “Ob! it must be true. Court- 
land was always right on these points; he 
knew everything and everybody.” 

Hugh’s heart ‘beat quickly. What a stroke 
of luck! He could scarcely realise it yet. His 
man had gone out of the room a few minutes 
ago, and now returned. 

“Sir William begged me to tell you, sir, 
that he will be auite to ride to-day, and in 
fact that the meet must be postponed, Sir 
William having just received the news of the 
death of his lordship, the Earl of Hamp- 
shire.” 

“Where is Sir William?” Hugh asked. 

“He went downstairs to find Miss Car- 
ruthers, I think, sir. Leastways, that’s what I 
heard him say. Miss Carruthers was out in 
the courtyard.” 

Hugh pondered for a moment. He must 
strike at once—long before the thought could 
dawn in their minds that any other impetus 
had been given to him save a man’s natural 





desire to comfort one whom he loved tenderly, 
when sorrow had come unexpectedly. 

“Give me my hat,” he said, and crumbling 
the letter in his hand, and thrusting it into his 
pocket, Hugh ran downstairs and out into the 


courtyard. 
He was justin time. Sir William was speak- 
ing to Hope. The girl had been standing be- 


side her mare, patting it and stroking the 
smooth skin of her pet. 

h saw her lift her lovely eyes to her 
father, then her face blanched. He heard her 
give a low sort of cry, and then she leant 
against the saddle. 

“You mustn’t be upset, my fairy!” Sir 
William said, trying to console her, the big 
tears rolling down his own cheeks, for he went 
back to the past, when the dead man had con- 
fided his delicate lovely Sybil to his care and 
blessed their marriage. “Don’t cry, my 
darling.” 

Hugh Christie came up hurriedly. 

“Miss Carruthers—-Hope—you are ill!” his 
anxiety seemed very real, 

“She has had a shock,” Sir William said, 
drawing her to his arms, “ You've heard the 
news, Christie?” 

“T have heard nothing,” Hugh lied easily 
and earnestly. “I—I only thought of Hope. 
I cannot bear to see her like this. Sir William, 
don’t think me wrong or strange, but I love 
her, and I cannot bear to. see her in grief. 
Hope, my darling!” Hope lifted hertear-stained 
face; one little hand clung to her father, the 
other was in Hugh’s possession. Her lips were 
trembling. Sorrow and joy mingled together 
in her glorious eyes. 

“ Father—Hugh,” she whispered, and her 
head dropped on her throat like a flower bent 
by the breeze. Out of a moment of supreme 
pain—for she had loved the old man deeply, 
tenderly—had come a sudden happiness—a 
happiness—she could not realise in this 
moment, even though Hugh stood beside her, 
an@ held her hand. 

When he stooped his handsome head, and 
kissed that little hand, Hope thrilled and woke 
—woke to find, poor child, that joy and sorrow 
walk side by side in life, and that the moment 
that should have been the paradise of her youth 
was shadowed by a grief that was not to be 
dismissed or forgotten. 

(To be continued next week.) 
ed 


LIVE FOR SOMETHING 


Live for something—have a purpose, 
And that purpose keep in view ; 
Drifting like a helmless vessel, 
Thou canst ne'er to life be true. 
Half the wrecks that strew life’s ocean, 
If some star had been their guide, 
Might have now been riding safely, 
But they drifted with the tide. 





Live for something, and live earnest, 
Though the work may humble be, 
By the world of men unnoticed, 
Known alone to God and thee, 
Every act has priceless value 
To the architect of fate; 
"Tis the spirit of thy doing 
That alone will make it great, 


Live for something—God and angels 
Are thy watchers in the strife ; 
And above the smoke and conflict 
Gleams the victor’s crown of life, 
Live for something—God has given 
Freely of His stores divine ; 
Richest gifts of earth and heaven, 
If thou willest, may be thine. 








Mistress (to waitress): “ How is this, Jane, 
we have but two chops?” Jane: “If you 
please, ma’am, Bridget says as how you didn’t 
order enough meat for both tables, and it gives 
her a sick headache to do with less than three 
chops for her lunch.” 
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‘SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CH APTERS. 


Sir Reginald Charteris lay dying, and anxiously 
waits the arrival of his heir, Royal Cherteris. Royal 
errives in the nick of time, and the last words of his 
father exact a promise from him that the secret He 
when confides to him shall not be revealed without 
the consent of the person concerned. 

Ne) Fortescue is left an orphan at the early age of 
ten, and is adopted by her grandfather, Lord Delamere. 
Unhappily, his lordship lived but a short time to watch 
ever his grandchild. in his will he left her an ample 
fortune when she should come of age, with an allow- 
ance for ber use in the meantime. Little Nell is lett 
fn cherge of Mre. Delamere, and not realising ber for- 
ranate position, and not being over kindly treated, 
whe determines to fit herself to earn her own living, 
and for this purpose enters the convent of St. 
Hilda’s. A terrible blow ialls upon Royal. Myeterions- 
Ay aman is murdered in the grounds of Marden, and 
~suspicion falls upon him. Circumstantial evidence is 
so strong that Roya! is arrested for the crime. 


CHAPTER IX.—-Continued. 

“What makes you take up such an extra- 
ordinary idea?” 

“T have three reasons; one, I grant, is 
‘foolish, but the others are not.” 

* Yet me hear them.” 

“Willingly. Nell is as much a baby as 
though she were eight years old instead of 
eighteen. Even if she had a little money she 
would have no notion of eking it out until she 
got employment of some sort ; therefore I fear, 
in a very few days, she would be brought face 
ta face with want.” 

“TI am afraid you are right there, but——” 

“ And as her relations were never very kind 
to her she won't. go to them, and you have her 
word in writing she would not come to you. 
Friends beyond St. Hilda’s she has none, and 
she is far too delicate to stand hardship, so 
my theory is, she will die of privation!” 

Royal looked a good deal troubled. 

_“ Your reasons are terribly sensible.” 

“TI forgot the foolish one. A little while ago 
we all tried our fortunes. Most of Nell’s has 
come true. A chance was to be given her of 
saving a life at a heavy cost, and later on 
happiness was to open for her through a grave. 
You can’t deny the first part has come true. 
Zt seems to me the second points plainly to her 
own death and the end of her troubles!” 

“ Nonsense!” 

“TI didn’t expect you to believe me. Now 
give me your theory, since you object to mine.” 

I think she is with friends.’ 

“But she hasn’t any frieads!” 

“She aust have.” 

“Well, everyone at St. Hilda’s loves her, 
but going there would be hardly hiding her- 
self from you. Then, 1 suppose, as relations, 
the Delameres are her friends ; but the family 
are travelling in Italy, so she couldn’t go to 
them. And as for Lord Delamere, though he 
her cousin, I don’t see she could apply to 
him.” 
“Why not?” 

“He is a young man,” said Phyllis, dubi- 
ously. ‘‘ Now, Nell always hated young men ; 
‘besides, she wouldn’t think it proper.” 

“T have a great mind to drive over to Blakes- 
leigh and see Lord Delamere.” 

“You would do no good. He'd be in bed; 
and, remember, he is coming here at ten o’clock 
to-morrow.” 

“Or, rather, to-day. F have kept you up 
an unconscionable time, Miss Ward, for it is 
already Saturday morning. I fear you Are right, 
and I can take no steps without consulting Lord 
Delamere.” ‘ 

Phyllis was crying, in spite of her efforts to 

> Cam, 

“T can’t help it,” she said, brokenly, to Sir 
Royal. “Of coutse, she was an encumbrance 





and all that to you, but I loved her so. She 
was a dear little thing, and somehow one felt 
she was good. Not good like the Sisters, you 
know,” explained Phyllis. “Nell never 
preached at one, but, ‘all the same, she, was 
just an, angel.” 

Sir Royal sighed. ‘Truly, he had made a 
great mistake. He thought of the dark, 
turned-down page in his life, andd’ be shuddered 
to think of Nell’s possible hardships. 

“And she was a Delamere,” he muttered 
to himself, as he went to his own room. “I 
swore never to bring anything but good upon 
that family, and I have broken my word. A 
Charteris, I have failed to keep the motto of 
our race, truth before all. Poor little Nell! 
I cannot blame you; you were tried oe your 
endurance. But, oh, child! if you had only 
waited—if you had only let me speak to you 
once face to face—all might have been so 
different !” 

‘The morning rose, wet and stormy, as com- 
plete a contrast to the halycon summer days 
that had preceded it as well could be. Sir 
Royal looked out upon the soaking ground, 
and, listening to the heavy rain, which still 
came down in torrents, marvelled at the 
change, and wondered, a little pitifully, how 
it fared with his child-wife. Where had she 
spent the night, poor, pretty little thing? 
Oh! surely she had not been exposed to the | 
relentless fury of that heavy rain! 

Phyilis met him at breakfast, but her pale 
face and heavy eyes told him how real was her 
anxiety, even before she said, sadly,—- 

“I was awake all night. Every time I 
heard a gust of wind, or listened to the rain, 
I wondered where she was.” 

“So did I!” 

Phyilis looked at him curiously. 

“Then you are not glad?” 

“ Glad ! ”» 

“I know you seemed horrified and all that 
last night; but I have been thinking since uo 
one could expect you to feel as I do, and that 
when the first shock is over you will most 
likely consider Nell’s flight as a happy release 
for you!” 

“And you could think that?” 

“T didn’t, quite.” 

“Put the idea away for ever, Miss’ Wara. 
Rest assured my one object is to find my 
wife!” 

Phyllis gave him a smile. 

“Shall you tell Sister Ida?” 

“Tam afraid I must!” 

“J wouldn't,” advised Phyllis. 
an idea why, only I wouldn't!” 

“T am afraid you are impulsive! ” 

*“T used to be. I was cured, though.” 

“ How?” 

“T consented to come to St. Hilda’s on an 
mpulse. I felt very cross, and I thought the 
people. at home would be sorry.” 

“And weren't they?” 

“T do believe they were glad.. Only fancy, 
mother wrote she felt quite easy now; and 
one of the girls had the audacity to write ‘ast 
week and ask if I meant to be a Sister!” 

“1 am sure you don’t.” 

“T haven’t the least scrap of a vocation. 
My impression is I haven't a vocation for any- 
thing, unfortunately. I seem just fitted to 
stay at home and do nothing.” 

“Do they let you do nothing at St. 

enerally 


Hilda’s?” 

“They expect me to make myself 
useful in return for my board and lodging. I[ 
sometimes think they have rather a bad, lazy 
one. I must go back today; but, oh, Sir 
Royal! it will be miserable there without 
Nell.” 


“T haven't 





wee 


“T want you to promise me one thing, Mise 
Ward!” 

“ What. is it?” 

“If ever you find a clue to my wife's hiding 
place you will let me know. Promise me, how. 
ever much she begs you to keep her secrt, 
that you will remember my anxiety and let 
me hear.” 

“I promise,” said Phyllis, thoughtfully 
“Dear me, how strangely things turn out! 
You two married without love-making or sen 
timent, and yet you seem to be going to have 

uite as much trouble and disappointment as 
the poor creatures who fancy themselves in 
love.” 

“ Are you one of those poor creatures!” 

Phyllis grew grave. 

“T have a presentiment I shall never care 
for anyone. I have tried to lots of times. | 
even took a month to think about it once, but 
I couldn’t do it after all. There seemed some- 
thing alarming in the thought of having to 
live with one person all my life.” 

They had hardly risen from the breakfast- 
table when the butler brought in Lord Dels 
mere’s card. Sir Royal’s hand shook as le 
took it. 

“J can never tell him. Why, he'll think me 
av unmitigated scoundrel!” 

“J don’t mind breaking it to him if you 
like!” volunteered Phyllis, generously. “ You 
see, I saw him for quite a long time on Thurs- 
day, and I don’t think he is at all a formidable 
young man.” 

So, as Sir Royal caught at the proposal, 
Lord Delamere found himself received on his 
second visit to Marton by the same _black- 
eyed damsel who had greeted him on his first; 
but one glance at her face told him something 
had happened. Before she spoke a word he 


| knew that Miss Ward had been deputed to 


break bad news to him. 


CHAPTER X. 


It was London by night. The theatres had 
disgorged their crow audiences; the last 
suburban Bb ger, raph district gs 
had : out of | % metropolis. It 
was } vega silent cod a the night, thoxe 
two or three~hours which come with a great 
breath of calm when pleasure-seckers are 
taking their luxurious rest and at last a 
their slumbers, and when the. busy toilers 
in life's hive have not yet risen to meet the 
cares of another day—London by night, where 
only the heavy rumbling of a distant waggon 
or the dull tramp of the policeman’s step as 
he paced to and fro broke the great silence 
which had crept over the vast city. ‘ 

A girl stood upon the bridge which in th 
daytime.is so crowded that many of us can 
recollect our cab or carriage being detained 
there in a block. It was empty and deseried 
enough now. She there and wondered 
if anyone in the wide world had ever been so 
lonely and desolate as herself. She was but 
eighteen; there was no sinful secret in her 
poor , sorrowful child! And yet there was 
upon her an intense longing to be at rest, 
to have done with life’s fitful strife, and i 
feel sorrow and loneliness, despair and pain 
never more. 

The great city, with its myriads of slumber 
ing souls, its secrets of many hearts, lay on 
either side of her, but she was alone. In a! 
that vast world of London, she had ne 
friends. If she could have her wish, if the 
chill, cold autumn dawn should find her still 
and silent in death’s last sleep, there would 
hgne one to grieve—-no one! p 

“Tf only I could die,” sighed the poor child. 
“Tf only I could set him free! No on 
would miss me, and then I should not have 
spoilt his life.” . 

For two weary months this had been the 
sole thought of her who had a right to be 

Charteris 
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only that each day seemed longer and more 
inful tham its forerunners. 

At first there was the excitement, the 
uncertainty, of whether she should be dis- 
covered to keep her up. Of late there had 
teen nothing but the miserable certainty Sir 
Royal had been content to let her take her 
fate in her own hands, and probably was 
relieved at anything which freed him of her 


resence, 

She put one hand to her aching head as 
she stood on the bridge looking out into the 
silent: city, and she tried hard to collect her 
thoughts. 

Wes it possible that three months ago she 
had been’ a careless child, shielded from ali 
contact with the world, guarded and watched 
over by the Sisters of St. Hilda! Why, it 
seemed years since she stood at Sir Royal’s 
side in the little chapel and gave ber life into 
his keeping, and the time before that, when 
her days had been one simple round of homely 
duties, seemed yet more remote 

Could it really be only last summer that 
she and Phyllis Ward had wandered in the 
woods to pick wild roses! Could it possibly 
be so short a time since she and Phyllis were 
friends and confidantes, just mere girls, with 
girlish joys and troubles! 

— way be ~ end of it? 

Yell loo! at the rippling waters which 
jooked so calm and peacefel. as though she 
would have fain sought her answer there. 
Bat, after all, she was made of nobler etuff 
than those who end their troubles by suicide. 
The child who long ago had been the little 
Cinderella of Mrs. Delamere’s nursery was too 
brave to end her troubles by death, and yet no 
other answer seemed ready to that perplexing 
uestion—what was she to do with herself? 

“What are you doing here at this time of 
night, child?” asked a sharp, but not unkindly 
_e at her rey 

man st there watching her closely. 
He had a noble, earnest face ; oad though ite 
expression Was grave almost to sternness, it 
was yet a countenance to inspire trust. Nell 
looked at him, and felt he might condemn her, 
but he would not betray her. What she said 
to him would be ag sacred as though unsaid. 

“T want to know what you are doing here?” 
he asked again. “I have been watching you 
for the last ten minutes, and vou have never 
stirred. It’s almost three o'clock in the 
morning. You ought to be at home!” 

“T have no home!” 

No explanation, no lamentation or prayer 
Tor pity; just those four words, sadly and 
slowly, in a tone which carried with it the 
assurance of truth. She added nothing, not a 
— word, to the brief statement that here, 
re t richest city of the world, she had “no 

ome. 

The man was moved. He was getting old, 
but perhaps that was all the more reason for 
his pitying Nell. It is hard even for the old 
ty be alone, but for the young it is more than 
hard; it is cruel—unnatural ! 

General Brereton had neither wife nor child. 

Long, long ago he had loved a girl many years 
his junior; her friends had smiled upon his 
suit, but from the very first she told him the 
truth—she could offer him only friendship. 
. Later on he had to see her disowned by 
father and kindred because she married the 
busband of her choice—a man in all things 
worthy of her save in wealth. 

The General had put all thought of love or 
marriage away from the hour he heard her 
wedding-bells; and now, well-nigh twenty 
years afterwards, his very heart ached because 
* waif in the streets spoke to him with his 
dead love's voice. 

__It was strange he should haye been abroad 
at such an hour, for he was regular almost to 
4 fault in his habits; but he had been dining 
with a favourite nephew, and later on that 
nephew's only child was taken with convul- 


Sons, 


The General would not leave the young 


by the diming-room fire until the doctor's 
verdict was spoken, and the little one _pro- 
nounced out of danger ; then, in spite of all 
his nephew’s objections and his niece's en- 
treaties that he would remain the night, the 
old soldier had insisted on returning home. 

“T told my housekeeper I might be late, but 
that I should sleep at home,” was his only 
reply, “and I never break my word.” 

“ But at this time of night?” persisted the 
nephew, “she will have given you-up hours 
ago.” ; 

The niece represented that to get irom 
Putney to Westminster would be no easy 
matter, but the General put her off with a 
smile. 

“My dear Rose, I am an old soldier. Why, 
I should think nothing of the distance if I lad 
to walk the whole way! Now, I am not going 
to keep you up another five minutes. Good- 
night. Telegraph to me in the morning how 
the child is,” and leaving the prietors of 
the said child not a little Seubled ty his deter- 
mination, the General took his departure. 

Fate favoured the veteran. He was for- 
tunate enough to meet a cab which had just 
broght a fare from Vauxhall returning, and 
for a handsome consideration the driver agreed 
to take the benighted pedestrian as far as his 
way and the horse’s stable lay in the same 
direction. After which a short walk in a very 
unpleasant neighbourhood brought the General 
to the Surrey side of Westminster Bridge, and 
it was in walking briskly across that he en- 
countered Nell, and, struck bv something in 
the forlornness of her attitude, stopped to 
watch her. 

General Brereton had not been a soldier 
from his boyhood without gaining some in- 
sight into people’s characters from their faces, 
He was a man accustomed to judge rapidly, 
and his first judgment was rarely mistaken. 
The tone of Nell’s voice, recalling as it did 
that voice of long ago, went to his heart, and 
he was prepared.to pity the lonely girl before 
she looked up, and he met the glance of his 
dead love’s eyes. 

“ Gladys ” 

The one word was wrung from him in his 
intense surprise. He could not help it; he 
knew perfectly that bis lost love had been 
dead for years; he was aware even had she 
lived she would now have been a woman in 
the prime of life, not a slight, childish-looking 
creature. 

But he forgot all this in his agitation, and 
the cry “Gladys” escaped him, as it were, ua 
consciously. 

She looked up. Yes, they were the same 
eyes he had admired long ago in Gladys Dela- 
mere, but the expression of the face was 
different. His Gladys had been a bright, 
joyous creature, shedding sunshine where she 
passed and seemingly knowing nothing of trial. 

This girl, on the contrary, looked as though 
she had been cradled in sorrow and suffered 
grief from her childhood. There was nothing 
discontented or bitter about the face, but yet 
on it was stamped a heavy sorrow. 

She looked at the Géneral in amazement as 
he uttered that one wild cry of “Gladys!” but 
she said nothing; she added not a word to her 
one sad speech : 

“T have no home.” 

“ What is your name?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

General Brereton took one of the thin ice- 
cold hands and held it in both his own. 

“You are in trouble; I can see that, and 

ou say you have no home. Let me help you. 

our face recalls to me one whom I dearly 
loved, whom I shall never see again. For her 
sake let me do what I can to lighten the 
trouble that seems to hang over you. I am 
sure it is trouble, and not sin. You could not 
have her face, and yet be evil.” 

Nell looked at him with a world of gratitude 
in her beautiful eyes. 

“It is not sin,” she answered, simply, 





Perents in'their grief. He sat persistently on 





“unless it is the sin of living where it would 


be so much better for others if—if I were 
dead.” 

“Nonsense,” said the General, sharply. 
“Never mind the others. Why won’t you tell 
me your name? How am I so help you if you 
don’t trust me?” 

She hesitated. 

“Will you promise to keep my secret? It 
is all I can do for him to go away and hide 
myself. Oh, sir! for the sake of her you 
spoke of—her whose name I hear—will you be 
true to me?” 

“Twill. Then you are called Gladys? 

“TJ was christened Helena Gladys, but I 
have uever been called anything else but 
Nell.” 

“And your mother?” for a quick suspicion 
had crossed him. “Your mother, was she 
called Gladys, too?” 

“Yes; she and my father died within a 
week of each other. He was the Rev. Edward 
Fortescue, and I am his only child.” 

In a moment she felt a fatherly kiss upon 
her forehead 

“T shall always think it was a Providence 
that baby had the convulsions, though I sup- 
pose the parents wouldn’t agree with me. 
My dear child, do you know I was your 
mother’s friend’? that I—old fool that IT was— 
would fain have married her myself?” 

Nell clung to his hand. 

“You won't betray me?” 

“Betray you!” growled the General. “T 
should rather think not. I’m going to take 
you home with me, and you shall be my 
adopted daughter.” 

* But-——” 

“You've no home. You said so, and I'm all 
alone. You shali tell me your story when you 
like, bet I mean to take you home now.” 

But prudence and worldly wisdom changed 
the General’s plans. He lived alone, but he 
had an army of servants, who might very 
justly be astounded by their master’s introduc- 
ing a guest at that extraordinary hour. If his 
lost love’s child were to become the honoured 
inmate of his home caution was needed, and 
so in the end the General left Nell at a very 
celebrated hotel, much too vast for its staff to 
feel any curiosity as to the inmates, and re- 
turned to Westminster alone. 

Among his relations Mrs. Chubb, the house- 
keeper, was considered a very termagant. but 
she and the General always got on admirably. 

When he announced the advent of a young 
lady, the “daughter of an old friend,” Mrs. 
Chubb was quite agreeable. 

So that it was but some middle-aged spinster 
eager to become Mrs. Brereton, or the progeny 
of one of the General’s rather medd!esome 
sisters, Mrs. Chubb was quite willing to do 
her best. 

“The master’s a rich man,” she declared to 
the butler later on, “and I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t please himself. Why should he 
economise to leave all his property to his 
nephews and nieces? There’s not one of them 
good for anything except Mr. Fred.” 

“Mr. Fred’s a fine young man, Mrs. Chubb, 
though he have quarrelled with his family.” 

“They quarrelled with him,” corrected Mrs. 
Chubb; “wouldn’t speak to him because he 
married a young lady without any money, but 
the master saw him through; and though Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred are just the only ones of the 
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family who don’t come here paying court to 
him, depend upon it they’ll be remembered in 
his will.” ’ 

The General and his protégé returned in time 
for lunch. As their cab drew up the old 
gentleman whispered, hurriedly,— J 

“What shall we call you, my dear? I'm 
afraid you must have a name.” 

Nell shuddered. 

“Would Weston do?” she asked, kindly. 
“You see, you found me on Westminster 
Bridge.” 

He nodded, and Mrs. Chubb, who was in 
attendance to receive the young lady, was duly 
presented to ‘“ Miss Weston.” Three large 
boxés (which, with their contents, had been 
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purchased by the General before he drove to 
the hotel for Nell) gave the impression Miss 
Weston meant to stay a long time. 

“Which I hope she may,” observed Mrs. 
Chubb, amiably, to her subordinates. “She's 
the sweetest face I’ve seen for many a day, 
and it’s to see the master’s pleased to 
have he. on’t the old cats be mad?” 

And if that term seems rather a disrespectful 
term for Mrs. Chubb to apply to her master’s 
relations, let us’ observe in passing that those 
ladies had literally been the plague of her life 
for years, 

“YT should like to call you Gladys,” said the 
General, simply. 

They were sitting together after dinner, the 
bright lamplight fell on the handsome draw- 
ing-room which seemed so much more home- 
like than any place Nell had ever known. She 
was on a stool at the General’s feet, and, in 
reply to his remark, she said simply,— 

“ Call me what you please. I should like to 
have my mother’s name; but first let me tell 
you my story.” 

“Tam a content to trust you.” 

“ But had rather you knew all.” She 
looked at him wistfully. “Oh! General Brere- 
ton, I don’t think you will judge me harshly.” 

“T know I shall not. I own I would like to 
know how it was I found you homeless and 
lonely; but, child, I had rather go without 
knowing than give you pain.” 

For answer, Nell (the old name is most 
familiar to us) poured out her story. She 
kept back nothing but the one fact, her love for 
Sir Royal Charteris. 

The General listened like a creature in a 
dream. 

“ That lady at the convent should never 
have consented to the marriage,” he said at 
last. “She ought to have known better.” 

“We thought that it was to save his life.” 

“And you were willing?” 

“Quite willing then.” 

Perhaps the pitiful stress on the last word 
told him the one thing she had kept back. 
Perhaps the man, who for twenty years had 
been faithful to a hopeless love, was quick to 
read the secret of another heart. Certainly, 
from that moment General Brereton knew the 
truth as well-as if Nell had told him in words. 
She might never be more to her husband than 
she was now—might never see his face again— 
but, all the same, she would go down to the 
grave loving him, and him only. 

A long silence followed. The General’s 
hand played foudly with Nell’s golden hair. 
At last he asked—. 

“Did you never suspect Sir Royal of the 
murder? ” 

“Never once!” 

“And yet you say the man was like him?” 

“‘Marvellously like, and yet I knew it was 
not him. Feature for feature looked the same, 
bat the expression was so different. Sir Royal 
could not have looked like that!” 

“No, my dear!” said the General, gravely, 
“You are right, he ceuld not.’ I have a very 
shrewd suspicion es to the true murderer my- 
self, and if it he as I fear, Sir Royal has a 
heavy burden to bear.” 

“You speak as if you know him!” 

“T do know him. Not so well as I did his 
brother. Ralph Charteris, your poor cousin 
Claude, and the man who was killed the other 
day, were three wild young fellows; but at 
one time I was very much interested in them. 
I always liked poor Claude far better than his 
brother. Edwin may be a model young man, 
but he has no heart.” 

“T never thought so until he came to me at 
that dreadful time. I liked him then better 
than I had ever done before.” 

“He is very often with your husband. I 
met them both only last week.” 

Nell shuddered. 

“Did you know?” she whispered. “I mean, 
had you heard about me?” 

“T knew what all the world knows, tliat 
Sir Royal Charteris married the girl who was 








expected to be the chief witness against him. 
The story goes that Lady Charteris returned 
to St, Hilda’s very soon after the marriage ; 
in fact, the very day her husband was released, 
and that she is now wintering in the South for 
her health.” 

Nell sighed. 

“Tt seems as if I were two people.” 

“Sir Royal, I fancy, gave out that story to 
make things easy if you ever returned fo him. 
I don’t read the ne pers much. I knew 
his wife was Lord Delamere’s cousin, but I 
had no idea she was my darling’s child when 
T met you last night, and heard you were Mr. 
Fortescue’s daughter. I had no idea you were 
Sir Royal’s wife.” 

“You won't tell him?” 

“ Never, without your leave. Child, do you 
know you are a great heiress. The little girl 
who told me last night she had no home is the 
rightful oWner of Delamere Court, and an in- 
come of I forget how many thousands!” 

“But, Edwin?” 

The General looked more angry than Nell 
eould have believed’ possible. 

“My dear, the Delameres have treated you 
shamefully, and that lawyer West has played 
into their hands. I should like te-see him 
struck off the rolls, for he deserves it. 

Nell looked frightened. 

“T don’t understand!” she said, helplessly. 

“From the moment of your grandfather's 
death, dear, you_were mistress of his wealth! 
Poor Claude ‘had already given signs of dissi- 


— habits, and the others were never |. 


avourites with the old lord. Mrs. Delamere, 
in her indignation, resolved that the fortune 
should not escape her sons. She inveigled 
West into giving her your guardianship. At 
that time she was treating you as a en 
and expense she received a thousand a-year for 
your maintenance, which she made over to her 
eldest son.” 

Nell looked bewildered. 

“But I am sure she though6 me a trouble. 
She seemed to hate me.” 

“I fear she did hate you, child, for she 
could never forget-you stood between her son 
and wealth. Her scheme was to keep you in 
ignorance of your heiress-ship, and bring you 
up in such seclusion and unheppiness that you 
would be thankful to escape at any cost. 
Then, as soon as you were old enough, she 
meant you to marry your cousin.” 

A red flush dyed Nell’s cheek, 

“Claude was always good to me. T never 
loved him. & never thought of anything like 
this, but I used to feél he was my friend, and 
I knew that.I was more utterly al my aunt’s 
mercy when he died.” 

“ According. to West, who made a clean 
breast. of what. he called the ‘family compact,’ 
the other day, Edwin was to sueceed to his 
brother’s fiancée as well as to his title,” 

“Edwin ‘never loved me,” said Nell, 
promptly. 

“Never: and he seems to have had honest 
seruples about marrying you. He absolutely 
refused to do his wooing until you were turned 
eighteen. I imagine Mrs. Delamere dreaded 
your learning your true position, and so you 
were sent to St. Hilda’s, where you would be 
thought equally_safe from fortune-hunters and 
love-making. Like many another scheme, she 
over-reached herself, giving such stringent 
orders to the Superior you were on no account 
to join the! community as a Sister, that that 
lady not unnaturally thought, in marrying you 
to Sir Royal Charteris, she was doing Mrs. 
Delamere @ real service.” 

“How wonderful it seems!” 

“TL suppose it does. Poor litile girl? You 
have had a chequered life.” 

“T was very happy. at St. Hilda’s.” 

“Happy! A child like you shut in within 
convent walls!” 

“TI was happy,” repeated Nell. “You see 
the little children loved me, and no one was 
unkind to me. It was all so quiet and peace- 


ay 





ful. 1 used to wish I need never go away 
Oh! General Brereton, why do I feel so aij. 
ferent now? I couldn’t go back to St. Hilda's, 
the old life would stifle me now, and yet thres 
months ago it seemed happiness.” 

The old man, who had known so many years 
of the world’s turmoil—who had heard many g 
strange history, though not one sadder o 
stranger than little Nell’s—was quite ready 
with his answer. ; 

“You were a child then,” he told her, “ Now 
you are a woman, and have put away childish 
things.” 

A long silence crept.on them; then if wastho 
General who broke it at last— 

“But though you can’t be a child again, wo 
must not let you be unhappy. How would you 
like me to map out your life, dear?” 

Nell lifted her brown eyes to his face ; they 
were wet with tears. 

“Do you know,” she whispered, “when 
you found me yesterday I was penniless, [| 
had spent my last coin. I had no shelter, no 
food. Last night I was destitute, and now I 
have a home.” 

“And a father,” said the General, fondly, 
“Now, my dear, let us settle this question 
once for all. Will you suffer me to tell Lord 
\ Delamere, as your nearest relation, that you are 
found, and henceforward will be my adopted 
child? I can so manage it that Sir Royal qnite 
understands you claim nothing at his hands.” 

But the girl clasped her hands nervously 
together, and whisperéd— 

“T would rather die.” 

“Then you want the dead past to bury its 
dead?” asked General Brereton. “ You want 
Nell Fortescue ioc Lady 0g Aho to 
disappear as utterly as though they were 
dead?” m ’ 

“Yes.” 

He looked thoughtful for a moment. 
“London is a vast place,” he said af last, 
“and it seems to me, except the Delamere 
family, there is no one very likely to recognise 
you. -If we keep you away from the Sister- 
hood and shun the Delameres, I think we 
need fear no danger. Sir Royal does not often 
visit me, and it would pe easy for you to 
avoid meeting him.” 

“I should like to meet him.” 

“My dear, I thought your one object was 
to keep yourself hidden from him?” 

She blushed crimson. 

“He has never seen me.” 

The General stared. 

“Never seen you! My child, are you in 
earnest? How can he have married you with- 
out seeing you?” 

“I wore a heavy veil, and it was neve? 
raised. Then we never met except that once. 

“Té sounds unheard of!” 

“It is quite true. So you see we should 
meet as strangers.” 

“ I see ' »” ; 

He looked up again presently, with a smile. 

“ And how ure we to map out life our little 
one. You have not told me that yet. It is the 
beginning of October, not a pleasant time for 
London. Don’t you think we had better go 
away?” : 

“But you are at home!” said Nell wist- 
fully. “Why should you leave your pleasant 
house just for me?” Bi 

“JT am at home, dear; but I have no specia 
wish to stop there. Even had I not met you 
I should most likely have gone abroad early 
in November. I think a change would do you 
good, dear; and so we-will constder that is 
settled. We turn our backs on London before 
the fogs begin.” ; 

The “old cats” (as that impertinent house- 
keeper would persist in styling her — 
three sisters), of course, heard of the arriva 
at the old house in Westminster. They 2 
three wrung their hands, and predicted untold 
calamities from the General's felly. , 

“ An old friend’s child!” said Miss Jemim, 
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bitter speeches @ fitting match for old Mrs. 
Drake, of Marton. “Ugh! I don’t believe a 
word of it. He never knew anybody of the 
nome of Weston in his life.” 

“Such a stuck-up young person!” said Mrs. 
Sumner (Fred’s mother, and grandparent of the 
infant whose convulsions led to the General's 
heing on Westminster Bridge at such an ex- 
traordinary hour). “Why, when I asked her 
where she lived she had the impertinence to 
say ‘London!’ just as if one could make any- 
thing of such an answer! ” 

“He means to marry her!” said Mrs. 
Temple, the youngest of the sisters, “It’s as 
clear as day. She has completely got the 
upper hand of him, and we shan’t get a penny 
of his money.” 

But the General did not care in the least for 
his sister’s criticisms. He considered he had 
aright to adopt half-a-dozen daughters with- 
out asking their consent. As it happened, how- 
ever, he only chose to adopt one, and he was 
pot going to be driven from his purpose by 
any sisterly entreaties. 

Very soon after Nell’s arrival he took her 
te Putney, and introduced her to Fred and 
Mrs. Fred, as these two young people were 
honestly fond of their uncle, and (rare thing 
in this world) quite disinterested in their affec- 
tion for him. It seemed the most natural 
thing to them that the General should like a 
bright young creature to share his home. 

“Dear old man!” said Rose, when she had 
taken Nell upstaits to see the baby, “he is 
never so happy as when he has some one’ to 
make much of. I hope, Miss Weston, you will 
stay with him a long time!” 

It was Mrs. Fred who advised the travellers 
to go to Paris. 

“Too cold?” she said, brightly, when the 
General said soraething to that effect. “Not a 
bit of it, and you are neither of you invalids. 
Paris is just the place for you. You will en- 
joy the shops so much. Go to Paris and stay 
till after the New Year; then you might go 
South if you were tired of sightseeing; but, 
mind, you must be home by Apri! to help us 
keep Poppet’s birthday.” 

The General and Nell, who were neither of 
them very decided in their wishes respecting 
their destination, were completely over-ruled 
by. bustling Mrs. Fred. It was quite decided 
they were to go to Paris, and the kind old 
man rejoiced in seeing his protégée’s interest in 
the preparations for the journey. 

“Pm afraid you'll be a little lonely, my dear 
gitl,” be said one day, when they were ac- 
tually within a few hours of their departure ; 
“but I've provided for that.” 

They were sitting at breakfast. It was about 
ten o'clock, and at St.,Hilda’s Nell would have 
finished the ineal three hours ; but neither 
the General nor his adopted child had a mania 
for early, rising. The old gentleman sat up 
late, and liked a full allowance of sleep, while 
as for Nell, despite his fond affection, despite 
her luxurious home, she could not stiffte-a dull, 
gawing pain which would assail her’ The 
days were all. too Jong, since they~ were -one 
vain struggle to forget—one fruitless effort— 
not to long for a sight of her husband's face, a 
sound of his.voice, 

So ten was their breakfast liour, and ‘this 
Was the last breakfast they would eat for some 
months in the comfortable old house-at West- 
mirster, for they were to leave Victoria that 
— for Dover en route for Calais. 

Nell was quite changed from the pale, care- 
Mee creature the General had my a month 

fore. For his sake, to please the dear old 
man who loved her so, the forsaken wife 
re hard to bear her part bravely in life’s 

attle, and at least to hide the regrets ‘she 


could not lose, 
She wag beauti dressed. It was a whim 


: the General’s that she should have every 
uxury such as would have been hers had she 


been his hi P . 
liberal aw i Besides choosing her a 


had presented her with a 





pretty purse containing three crisp bank-notes 
with an intimation she was to-be sure and tell 
him when she changed the last. 

Yes, times had changed, indeed; for Nell. 
save that one longing for Royal's presence, that 
passionate yearning for his love, she had no 
wish ungratified. 

Seated behind the silyer urn in 2a witter 
dress of amethyst velvet, her golden brown 
hair coiled round her head by the skilful fingers 
of Mrs. Chubb’s own niece, who had. been 
proud to be engaged as Miss Weston’s maid, 
dainty lace ruffles at her neck, and with one 
large solitaire diamond ring on her left hand. 
truly there was not much in common between 
this brilliant vision and the little grey-robed 
“worker” who had been so ‘beloved by the 
industrials at St. Hilda’s! y 

She was altered. Under great trouble girls 
develop rapidly, and the three months which 
divided Nell from her stay at St. Hilda’s had 
changed her from a dreary childlike girl to. a 
beautiful tender-eyed. woman. There_was no 
question about her beauty. The General said 
she grew more like her mother every day; 
she was lovelier than anyone could have pre- 
dicted her becoming ; ‘but her lips had the old 
wistful smile, her eyes the same yearn- 
ing expression in their velvet depths. 
The General rubbed bis hands as though in 
triumph, and went on— 

“Yes, I am quite sure, child, I have left 
you too much alone. “The only fault I find 
with you is that you are too old and grave. 
You want young society, and so I have found 
it for you.” 

“I want no one but you!” cried Nell. | 
“What can you mean, uncle?’ 

For at Mrs. Fred’s' suggestion Nell had 
adopted this name for her kind old friend. 
Rose, who had a great sense of the fitness of 
things, had decided before the two went on 
their travels it would sound much better if | 
the world at large believed there was some | 
relationship between them. 

“You see,” the dear little woman told her | 
husband before she made the suggestion. 
“your mother has said such spiteful things. | 
I do believe she suspects that poor child of | 
trying to become your aunt. Now, both the 
General and Miss Weston are as unsophisti- 
cated as a couple of children. They would be 
horrified if they knew’ such an idea was 
started. If she calls him ‘uncle’ everyone 
will believe she is his niece, and then the most 
spiteful people can’t suggest she has matri- 
monial intentions.” 

Fred smiled. 

“What a head you have! But I do believe, 
Rosy, the idea is a good one. I suppose people 
won't wonder at their having different names?” 

“Aren't you the General’s nephew, and 
your name is not Brereton?” 

“No.” And then, the point being setéled, 
Rose introduced the suggestion next time she 
saw the General’s protégée, and to say “ uncle” 
now came quite naturally to Nell’s lips. 

“Young, active, and aécomplished, cheerful 

and amiable, but with rather worldly tenden- 
cies,” repeated the General, rubbing his hands. 
“T call it a first-rate testimonial; and you 
know, child, I rather like people with worldly 
tendencies. It doesn't’ mean they're not 
Christians, only that they get as much amuse- 
ment out of life as they can. Why, Fred’s 
mother’s objection to Rosy was her worldly 
tendencies, and you wouldn't find a better girl 
aie, 
« Rosy is good,” she said, decidedly. “ One 
feels it. just” by looking at her; but, uncle, who 
is it who ‘is young, active, and accomplished, 
but. afflicted with worldly tendencies, and what 
has she to do with us?” 

“ Everything,. my dear.. She is your com- 
panion. T ti it-Would never do for you 
te be shut pp in an hotel. saith no one but.me, 
3) J put am adverttisemepit-in the Zimes. I 
wouldn’t say a word to you’ till I had quite 











settled things.” 


Nell struggled hard to conceal her disap- 
pointment, and succeeded. The General had 
no idea what an afiliction his darling con- 
side red her forthcoming companion. 

“Did you have many answers, uncle?” 

“Over a hundred. I took them to Rose and 
made her read them; when we got to the 
twenty-ninth—-[ mean the thirtieth—it turned 
out to be from one of her own cousins.” 

Nell felt relieved. Certainly cousins are 
sometumes contrasts, but Mrs. Fred must know 
a good deal of her relation, and if she recom- 
mended her she could not be quite horrid. 

“ And is the cousin coming?’ 

“I told Rose she could burn all the other 
letters, for 1 should much prefer her cousin. 
She said they were not at all alike; ‘but the 
girl (I quite forget her name) was just the most 
cheerful creature she ever knew. She is a 
clergyman’s daughter, and has a great many 
sisters. It seems she has been teaching some 
where, but was. not serious enough to please 
the Lady Superior of the school. As a clergy- 
man’s daughter, perhaps, they expected her to 
be very staid. She is only twenty-two, and 
Rose says it has been-the dream of her life to 
go to Paris.” 

“And of course you wrote to her?” 

“No; Rose insisted on my writing to the 
references first, just as though the girl had 
been a stranger!” 

“ And the answer?” 

“TI have told you already. * Young, active, 
and accomplished, cheerful and animated, 
but with rather worldly tendencies.’ Rose de- 
clares when she last saw her, a year ago, she 
was not in the least fast or irreligious ; but that 
it was not in her nature to be grave and silent. 
Now, my child,” Gnd his voice took a yet more 
tender ring, “it seems to me that it is in our 
natures to have a little too much both of gravity 
and silence, so it struck me the one drawback 
of Rose’s cousin would not be a very serious 
impediment to us.” 

Nell smiled. 

“ How good you are!” 

“ And, child, if you don’t like her #e won't 
keep her. It would be dreadful to be saddled 
with a person you don’t take to, so I have 
arranged to have the young lady only for a 
month at first, just to see how we get on!” 

“But is that fair to her?” 

“Rose says she did not hope o meet with 
an engagement till after the Christmas vaca- 
tion, and that even if we do not keep her 
beyond a month it will be a pleasant change 
for her. It seems, poor child, she had written 
to Rose to look out for her. She had taken 4 
situation for three years; but she offended the 
wrincipal, and had to leave before she had 
On there one. Rose says we are sure to like 
her.” jt 

It. was an hour later, and Nell was sittmeg 
by the fire half lost im a day-dream, when Mrs. 
Chubb’s voice fell on her ear 

“Please, Miss Weston, here’s the young 
lady. Master said I was to bring her up to 
you.” 

Good Mrs. Chubb vanished as Nell rose to 
receive the strahger. Then the time seemed 
suddenly to roll back to our little heroine ; 
she 'was a girl again, telling her fortune with 
her five friends on Midsummer's Eve. She gave 
one cry, and fell into the stranger’s arms. 

“Qh, Phyllis, Phyllis! how did you find 
me?” 

Phyllis looked into the brown eyes, and, 
despite the luxurious dress, the fashionable 
appearance, and the strange name, she —~ 
nised the girl she had so fondly mourne 
The tears were on her own cheeks, as she 
said, brokenly :— 

“Why. it’s Nell!” 

“J could not help it,” said Phyllis, when she 
had heard Nell’s story, and good, kindly girl 
as she was, had cried over the narrative of her 
friend’s troubles. “ Mamma and the girls are 
furious. They say I am a disgrace to the 
family ; ‘but Nell, you trust me, don’t you? 
And so you'll believe I could not help it. 

Nell kissed her. 
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“T haven’t an idea what you've done, 
Phyllis. The dear old General forgot your 
name; he could only remember you were 
Rose's cousin.” 

“ Rose is a darling! Oh, Nell! When I went 
to her wedding, just before it was settled for 
me to go to St. Hilda’s, I little thought of all 
she was to do for me. I answered the adver- 
tisement just because mother and the girls 
stood over me and made me answer all the 
people who advertised in the Times for any- 
thing I could do, but I hadn’t the least hope 
of getting it. ‘Then when the General said I 
should come for a ‘month on trial,’ they all 
said he'd send me back at the end like a bad 
shilling.” 

“Poor Phyliis! ” 

“And then I was afraid of the Sisters. I 
knew they never liked me, and yet I was 
obliged to refer people to them.”. 

“Uncle has a most perplexed idea of it; he 
thought you were teaching in a school.” 

“ Mother made me say I was used to teach- 
ing. You know, Nell, I really did teach the 
industrials.” 

“ And now you have come to us,” said Nell, 
kissing her, “and you've nothing to do but be 
a 

“Tt would be delightful; but, Nell, are you 
sure you don’t mind?” 

““Mind what?” 

“Having me. You see I know everything.” 

“You know all, and so I need not wear a 
mask before you,” confessed Neil, with a sigh 
of : relief. “I am delighted to have you, 
only——~” 

“ Only? ” : 

“You must promise never to tell a human 
creature I am—I mean, I was Nell Fortescue.” 

“Oh, I'll promise directly!” 

“Not even Rese.” 

“TI have written Rose a rapturous letter of 
gratitude already, and she knows correspond- 
ence is not my strong point. She'll not expect 
to hear from me again for ages. Nell, shall 
you tell the General?” 

“That you are my old friend? Oh, yes, 
Phyllis! He will be as pleased as I am.” 

“Tt seems like a fairy tale!” 

“And when did you leave St. Hilda, 
Phyllis? ” 
ate September. I could not help it, really, 
_ “My dear, you said that before. What was 
it you could not help which so annoyed the 
Sisters? They forgave you the rest of the 
three years you had agreed to remain.” 

Phyllis sighed. 

“You know, Nell, I admire the: Sisters 
awfully. I think they are so very good, but 
I never had the least idea of becoming one 
myself.” 

“My dear Phyllis, no one who had ever 
seen you would imagine you had.” 

“Why, do I look so wicked? Well, as 1 
never meant to be a Sister, I saw no harm in 
amusing myself. Do you remember Mrs. 
Drake?” 


“Perfectly. She was your great aversion.” 
“She used to be; but do you know, Nell, 


that night when you left me to entertain her| 


I quite conquered her heart; the dear old 
soul took a positive liking forme. From that 
time she asked to see me whenever she came 
to the Home, and generally brought me a cake 
or some sweets, as though I had been one of 
the industrials,” 

Nell smiled. 

“And did og object?” 

“Not in the least. She also took a fancy 
to invite me to tea every Saturday afternoon. 
Ah, Nell! it was this which led to my final 
expulsion from the sacred precincts of St. 
stilda’s.” 

“But the Sisters used to believe i 
Dee e in Mrs 


“ But it wasn’t only Mrs. Drake! The Vicar 
had a friend who got very fond of coming to 
see him from Saturday to Monday. It was 
only polite of the friend to offer to relieve the 





ancient host of the duty of seeing me home. 
You remember, Nell, it was one of the rules 
all the workers who went visiting on Saturday 
should be home by nine.” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Well, the friend had a craze for astronomy, 
and one luckless evening we studied the stars 
so attentively it was nearly eleven before I 
reached the lodge!” 

“ Phyllis!” 

“You may well say Phyllis! The gates were 
locked. We had to wander along outside the 


_railings till we found a place low enough for 


me to climb over.’ 

“ And then?” 

“No one spoke to me on Sunday. I saw 
the Vicar’s friend in church._ I suppose, as I 
was in my old place as usual, he thought all 
was right, but it wasn’t.” 

“Was Sister Ida very angry?” 

“She ‘sent for me’ on Monday,” said 
Phyllis, gravely, “and said that after what 


had happened she shouldn’t keep me, as I set | 
a bad example to the industrials (just as if | 





“But you can’t,” said Phyilis, decid 
“And, besides, I’m sure Nel arouldn’s ii 
ee to. Shall I tell you what I think would 

the best thing in the world?’ 

“ What?” 

“Find out where Sir Royal is.” 

_“T know that he’s at Madchendorf, a hiory' 
little place where he had an attachéshin 4); 
his father died.” a 

“Then let us go after him.” 

“ Phyllis!” 

“ZT have heard something of Sir Royal.” 
said Miss Ward, demurely. “I have been 
told he believes firmly in his wife’s death 
Now, General Brereton, supposing he is foolish 
enough to fall in love, and to contemplate q 
second wedding, Nell--I mean Gladys— would 
have to reveal herself. .She couldn't !ct hin 
commit bigamy!” 

The General wiped the drops from his foye 
head. This was a calamity he had never 
dreamed of. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
This story commenced in No. 2,043. Back 


they'd ever had a chance of being taught | mwmbers can be obtained through all News. 
astronomy, poor little brats!), so she meant | agents. 


to take me home that very day. She was 
kind enough to say she thought J was not 
utterly bad, but that I was a great deai too 
worldly for St. Hilda’s; then she repeated 
that awful phrase about my character needing 
the discipline of marriage. It was fearful.” 

“ But you went home, and you know, Phyl, 
you never really liked being at St. Hilda’s?” 
“T liked going to tea with Mrs. Drake.” 
“And studying astronomy.” 

“ Yes.” 


“ Phyllis, are you in earnest?” 

Miss Ward smiled dubiously. 

“J am quite in earnest about liking those 
astronomy lessons; but as there is not the 
slightest chance of my having any more, for 
once, it is a pity I am not in jest.” 

“Ts he very nice, Phyllis?” 

“Who?” 

“The astronomer.” 

Phyllis sighed. 

“He’s dark, and very clever, Nell. I sup- 
pose he will marry some heiress some day; he 
is very d indeed. I never could under- 
stand what brought him to Mrs. Drake’s.” 

“To see you.” 

‘Miss Ward shook her head. 

“Tf that was his inducement he would have 
followed me to the Parsonage ; it’s only thirty 
miles from Marton, and much nearer London. 
Oh, no! it was only that he was fond of im- 
parting knowledge, and saw I had a taste for 
astronomy. You mustn’t go thinking any 
nonsense, Nell.” 

“I won't; but tell me one thing—do you 
like him?” 

“I am afraid so,” said Phyllis, deletes 
but as the next moment she was giving Nell 
a comical history of the Superior’s interview 
with her mother and herself in the réle of 
family black sheep, our heroine did not place 
much faith in Miss Ward’s account of her own 
feelings. 2 

The General was delighted with Phyllis, and 
declared it was the best thing in the world 
that she was “in the ‘ secret.’’ 

“I never had a secret before, you see,” he 
told her, “and-I’m always afraid of letting 
this one out now. Whenever I feel particu- 
larly inclined to relieve my feelings I can come 
to you.” 

They put up at an hotel near the Champs 
Elysées, and both the girls were delighted with 
Paris, but after the first few weeks Nell 
drooped. The old wistful look came back to 
her face; it was clear to Phyllis that she 
found forgetfulness as impossible in France as 
in England. 

“What can I do for her?” demanded the 
General of Miss Ward, who liad taken a firm 

lace in his affections, and had no longer any 

soe of being sent home like a bad shilling, 
“The child’s heart's just broken. I should 
uncommonly like to shoot Sir Reyal!” 

















OPENING A CONVERSATION 

Once the talk hag fairly started, all trouh) 
is ~ver; the preliminary stages offer the prin 
cipal difficulty. The weather seems to have 
perennial interest. Why may not one treasure 
a few bits of stories apropos of that much-worn 
top’, to be brought out upon occasions? Foi 
that matter, it is possible to have at one’s 
tongue’s end some trifling things of interes 
on various subjects—but the supply needy fr- 
quent renewal. There are moments when the 
embarrassment of silence is relieved by the 
knowledge that nothing but the veriest com- 
mon-places are expected. When a hostess has 
paired her guests before a dinner, and each 
man seeks the lady assigned to him, he 
usually says, “I believe that I am to have 
the pleasure of taking you in to dinner.” and 
she has but to bow and smile while accept- 
ing his arm, and may say in a voice of per- 
functory politeness, “I am very glad.” It is 
usually the man who takes the initiative, and 
the woman who bears the burden of the con- 
versation. Gossip is out of fashion. An il) 
natured criticism is 2 social blunder, as well as 
a moral one, in good society. Anyone self 
convicted hastens to retract whatever may give 
the impression that one has indulged in any- 
thing so vulgar and plebeian as gossip. It has 
a corrective and inspiring influence to fancy 
the persons spoken of to be within hearing. 
True wit is a gift, not an attainment. Those 
who nse it aright never yield to the tempts 
tion of saying what could wound another in 
order to exhibit their own cleverness. It is 
natural anid spontaneous. “He who runs after 
wit is apt to catch nonsense.” Talk that has 
heartiness in it, and the liveliness and sparkle 
that comes of lightheartedness and innocent 
gaiety, is a fairly good substitute for wit. 








All WomeniGirls. 


who value their complexion, and who 
like to keep it fresh, clear, and beauti- 
ful, should use PERMOLLINE S804P, 
It keeps the most delicate skin 
free from pimples, roughness, black- 
herds, and eruptions, and you should 
give it a trial. Mothers should wash 
babies with it as it is most beneficial. 
Permolline Soap is supplied by chem- 
ists at One Ghilling per Tablet, or 
sample will be sent post free for 14., by 
Cherub Soap Co., Ltd., Bootle. 
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The Self-Made Man 


The self-made man is usually a man of in- 
dustry, energy and perseverance—a born 
hustler. While others wait indolently for 
Fortune to smile upon them, he forces that 
fickle damsel to yield her treasures, by cease- 
less industry and thrift. He recognises the 
world as a place of business, with an immense 
amount of work to be done ; and he does more 
than his share and his reward. [ft is 
uite legitimate, and the abounding vitality of 
the man who shoulders his way along an up- 
ward vareer should be used to quicken the as- 
pirations of the young, sod indolent. Often, 
too, there are less obtrusive, but even more 
effective, qualities in the self-made man, such 
as quiet persistence, intelligent adaptability, 
and, in the best cases, sympathy, enriched by 
life's varied experiences. If the self-made man 
starts with fine material in his character. 
gathers breadth of view as he advances, and 
develops his own nature even more quickly 
than he develops his material fortunes; if he 
sees all the while that the part which so-called 
prosperity plays in the world is strictly 
limited, and does not rise to the greatest good ; 
if he realises that there is a higher and 
broader life than personal ambition can satisfy, 
then the chances are that he will come nearer 
wo the ideal of manhood than would be possible 
to him had he been born to wealth. He will 
have invaluable experience wrought into the 
very texture of his character, experience that 
never can mean ag. much to the inheritors of 
wealth ag it means to him. We grant, then, 
the unsurpassed nobility of the self-made type 
of character at its best. But how rarely is 
that best attained! As a rule the successful 
man comes through his struggle with the 
world seared and scarred, and, ol he has 
trophies of material success to show to admir- 
ing onlookers, weaknesses have been developed 
which it ig well that any one inclined to be 
aa imitator should avoid. 

‘Let us-look at a few of those weaknesses. 
His success, as a rule, makes him confident 
and self-satisfied. His vanity in consequence 
s both large and sensitive, and with it go nar- 
rowness of view, dogmatism, and aggressive- 
ness. He sees no reason why he should not 
get everything he wants, as he has got his 
money—by bold action and paying the price— 
and he resents the dis¢overy that there are 
many things in the world which business-like 
habits, energy, and determination will not pro- 
cure—as, for example, good taste and a per- 
sonal bearing that wins esteem and affection 
ag naturally as bland sunshine brings smiles 
to the human face. Nay, it is unfortunately 
common that the very — which give the 
self-made man force and business effectiveness 
involve a blunting of some of the finest feel- 
ngs, and in some instances leave developed 
‘athe character a sub-strain of roughness and 
even vulgarity. 

We are not blaming the self-made man for 
being so often a little vulgar, and more than a 
little loud and offensive. We only point out 
the fact. These weaknesses are the natura! 


defects of good and useful qualities. Some- 


times, too, the self-made man is hardened by 
his experience. He has no excuse for modesty, 
timidity, weakness, or frailty. They do not 
it in with his strong, strenuous nature. He 
cannot seé why other men should not be as 
he is— self - cient, confident, and strong. 
And so he passes through the world, causing 
‘hose who meet him to wish that there was 
‘ome one in his place who had more grace and 
“SS aggressiveness. If he illustrates the form 
gt self-nade success which is not outwardly 
bold and uncaring, he is in danger of running 
‘0 obsequiousness, for there is a method 
“ Winning a way through the world by slip- 
ping past obstacles and conciliating opposition 
ry “l costs. Onee more let us affirm that we 
to not plaes these weaknesses to the account 
of all self-taught and self-made men; we only 
sorb their dangers, which receive ample illus- 
ration from the ranks of a class who in some 
Tespecis are deservedly admired, and who do a 
Sood deal of the essential work of the world. 





In brief, the so-called self-made man is never 
fully made unless he has risen so easily and 
naturally above the limitations of his original 
condition that his origin and progress cease to 
be apparent. And then he is not thought of as 
self-made, but as a naturally endowed gentle- 
man, whom contact with the world has polished 
and in his character has brought to view some 
of the most enduring qualities of manhood. 
Mere wealth ought not to be considered the 
full evidence of all that is required to endow a 
self-made man. Unless he has learned to act 
generously, kindly, and with a due regard for 
the feelings of others, the self-made man is 
still incomplete, for he lacks the qualities which 
indicate the true gentleman. 


ETIQUETTE OF THE SICK-ROOM 


It is only in extreme cases and at inoppor- 
tune times that visitors are excluded from 
the sick-room — the tedium of confinement is 
relieved so much by the smiling countenance 
and cheery word of a friend. 

It may seem almost superfluous to offer any 
suggestions as to the means of making a call 
upon the sick acceptable, yet “oftentimes we 
do offend where most we wish to please.” 
How many, even among those who are the 
promptest to discharge their duty in such 
cases, are so welcome that their return is 
awaited with eagerness? 

The failure, or partial failure, of such well- 
meaning persons may arise from the fact that 
the sense of duty which has prompted the 
visit is allowed to make itself too apparent. 
Calling upon the sick is by no means the 

leasantest of tasks, and it is not strange, per- 

aps, if the duty is sometimes put off until 
delay is no longer excusable. 

If so much hesitancy is felt, a delicate dish, 
or a few choice flowers, accompanied by a 
note kindly worded and delivered in person, 
will relieve the embarrassment and show the 
good wishes of the caller. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in the 
sick-room itself sympathy ought not to be 
carried to the point of evident anxiety. Cour- 
age and hope tor a better day are what the 
sick one most requires, and the face of the 
visitor is sure to be scanned for @ trace of 
disappointment or alarm. It is easy to inspire 
confidence by the look and the grasp of the 
hand, and no medicine is more sootiring. ‘There 
is an easy manner, @leo, which is admirable 
in itself, and which relieves the comstraint that 
the sick one may naturally feel in vot being 
able properly to care for guests. 

The outer wraps have, of course, been re- 
moved before entering the room, and it is 
not imperative to wait fer an invitation to be 
seated. Above all, be seated comfortably. For 
a visitor to be, or to seem, uncomfortable is 
to insure the discomfort of the invalid. The 
nervous organism is made over-sensitive by 
disease, and every jar is intensified. 

Let the visitor draw as near the bed as 
possible without being in actual contact with 
it; sit where the features may be seen easily, 
listen attentively to every remark, sympathise 
with —— complaint, and spin a bit of gos- 
Sip, OF tell a story. Then, w 





minutes geek, ren. let her pass softly out with. 
g 


a -bye and a gentle caress, and 
there is every probability that the visit will 
prove a blessing, and its repetition be eagerly 
awaited. 





ome ons 


Ovr or THE Reacu or Annorance.—Summer 

Boarder: “ You told me Jast spring that you 
were never annoyed by mosquitoes here.” Mr. 
Haicede: “Wal, we hain’t. We're used to 
?em.” 
At tHe Bat..— My hat, please?” “ Here, 
sir.” “That isn’t mine.” “Excuse me. Here 
it is.” That isn’t it either.” “This one, 
then? No! What kind of a hat was it?” 
“ A new one with white silk lining.” “What! 
A new hat at two o’clock! I ask your pardon, 
but here all the new hats go away before 
twelve.” 





ten or fifteen- 





Gems 


He who boasts loudly generally fails sig- 
nally. 


Even good excuses are poor crutches to help 
one’s broken word even to a lame conclusion. 


Br careful what you say; where the wind 
lows in a mouse can begin to gnaw a hole 
in your house, and a slander oft bangs on a 
thoughtless word. 


Give what thou canst afford freely, but 
neither borrow nor lend, for borrowing calls 
for too heavy an interest of care and time, and 
thou dost too often lend thy friendship with 
thy funds and get neither back. 


Some people are such chameleons that they 
behave according to their clothes, are shy and 
awkward when they wear old ones, and chipper 
and aggressive in stylish new garments. It 
takes a strong character to be at ease when 
seen at a disadvantage, and one capable of 
rising above its clothes is generally also capable 
of rising above surroundings and circumstances 
as well. 








TO PUT ON GLOVES 

“There is a wrong and a right way to put 
on gloves,” said a dealer recently. “To learn 
the right way, watch an experienced sales- 
woman while she tries a pair on a customer. 
Invariably she will first shove on the four 
fingers before putting on the thumb. She works 
slowly meanwhile, and not until the glove is 
fully fitted to the hand does she fasten the 
wrist. When the glove is removed the opera- 
tion should begin at the wrist, and the glove 
be carefully turned backward as far as the 
second joint of the fingers. It will then come 
off easily with a slight pull at the tips of the 
fingers. If, however, it be pulled from the hand 
by the tips of the fingers, it will be stretched 
out of shape. One glove should never be 


| turned into another, in the manner in which 


stockings are usually done up. They should 
be held out as flat as possible, with the thumb 
folded inside the palm of the glove.” A long 
glove box is the best receptacle for gloves. 
Layers of white tissue paper should be placed 
between the folds of delicate gloves. Persons 
of fastidious taste arrange their gloves between 
sachets perfumed with their favourite powder. 








A Woman’s Feat 


For a woman to walk eight miles with ease 
within a short time of being so weak from 
anemia and indigestion that she could not 
walk across her house floor, may be regarded 
as a pedestrian feat of more than ordinary 
interest. Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans enabled 
Mrs. Gertrude Morley, of Awsworth, near 
Ilkeston, to do this. She says:—“I was so 
weak from anwmia, indigestion, and other 
allied ailments from which I had suffered from 
girlhood, that I could not walk across the 
floor without being fagged. Constipation and 
headache also troubled me sorely. For months 
I had been in this condition, and had yainly 
tried all sorts of medicine. My husband then 
bought me a box of Bile Beans, and by the 
time I had taken them I was a great deal 
better. A little perseverance with them was 
all that was necessary to restore me to health. 
I am now well, and recently walked eight 
miles with ease.” 

The above is by no means an isolated caso 
of the vast benefit resulting from Bile Beans. 
They are the world’s specific for anemia, in- 
digestion, constipation, piles, headache, all 
female ailments, liver and kidney disorders, 
warm weather languor, and all diseases arising 
out of loss of energy, defective liver action, 
and assimilation. Supplied by all chemists at 
one and three-halfpence or two and nine per 
box. They are sold only in sealed boxes; 
refuse all offered loose. 
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Facetiz 


Tue man who doesn’t think his baby is the 
prize baby basn’t got any baby. 

“May I kiss you just once?” he asked. 
“No,” she replied. “How many times?” he 
asked, unabashed. 

Par Acatn.—An Irish lover remarked, “ It’s 
&@ very great pleasure to be alone, especially 
when your sweetheart is wid ye.” 

Tovnist: “Do you stop here long for lun- 
cheon?” Brakesman: “We do, unless you in- 
sist on eating 2 whole sandwich.” 

He: “J never saw clothing so cheap as it is 
now. Any man can dress like a gentleman.” 
She: “Yes, indeed. So can the ladies.” 

A Horsz or Anorugr Kinp.—‘ And Jones 
is ruined?” “ He is.” “ Betting on fast horses, 
I suppose?” “No; betting on slow ones.” 

De Beere: “Your picture has one quality 
at least, that of innocence.” De Smeere: “ In- 
nocence?”’ De Beere: “ Yes, it is so art-less.” 

Tuirstr Lapr: “Is there any water 
aboard?” Captain (excursion boat): ‘Only 
*bout four feet, mum; but please don’t tell 
anybody.” 


Sue: “I don’t see why women shouldn't 
make as good swimmers as men.” He: “ Yes, 
but you see a swimmer has to keep his mouth 
shut.” 

Jupcz; “I understand that you prefer 
charges against this man?” Grocer: “No, sir ; 
I prefer cash, and that’s what. I had him 
brought bere for,” 


A Hastr Rewarz.—He: “No; my masic 
isn’t good enough ‘to publish.” She: “ But 
they publish a ‘great deal of wretched trash, 
you know.” 

Not Home Grown.—Edith: “How I hate 
that Mrs. Hiflier! I should like to pull her 
hair out by the roots.” Ethel: “ But her hair 
doesn’t have any rovis.” 

Ir is not safe to gauge a man’s coutage 
by the tone of voice he employs when he poe 
to the office-boy, Wait till you hear him ad- 


dress his. wife. 


Sue: “It’s a bull, and he’s coming right at 
us!~‘What shall we do?” He: “Well, don't 
stand there doing nothing. Come and help 
me to climb this tree.” 

Ma: “What do you -mean by dropping 
crackers out of the window on passers-by?” 
Bobbie : “* Why, didn’t you tell me not to fire ‘ 
them: off in the house?” 

“You are out with Miss Rox?” ‘Yes, her 
father put an extinguisher on the affair.” 
“You've done sparking, then?” “No, I've 
gone back to an old flame.” 


Brau: “Oh, I have taken your father’s hat’ 
instead of my own.” She (glancing at the 
clock): “I don’t wonder at the mistake, it’s 
so long since you had yours on.” 

Ay American doctor prescribes a mixture 
of diethylsulphodimethylmethane dnd tri- 
chloracetyldimethy]phenylpyrazolone for warts. 
Most people would prefer to keep the warts. 


A CERTAIN country sexton, in making his 
report of burials, is explicit to a commendable 
degree. For, instance, “such entries as_ this 
occur :—Died,, John Smith, male; aged three 
days ; unmarried. 

A sHREWD old lady cautioned her. daughter 

against worrying her husband too much, and 
then concluded by saying: “ My ‘child, a man 
is ike an-egg. Keep him in hot water a little 
while, the may boil soft; bat keep him there 
too leng and he: hardens.” 
. Porreg: “ Yes, sir, that man is a hypocrite, 
if there ever was one. While professing the 
warmest friendship for me, he was for a whole 
year stabbing me in the back, and T never knew 
it.” Irwin: -“ Good- gracious! What kind of 
a back have you got?” 





An Irishman writing a sketch of his life, 
says that he ran away early from his father 
because he discovered he was only his uncle. 


Miss Jonss (to Smith, who has been out 
between the acts to see a man): “ You ought 
to go once more and toboggan a little.” “ hy 
sol” » “Beeause they say it takes away one’s 
breath.” 

Peraitary AvrHor: “Of course you are fond 
of poetry, are you not, Miss ipperley?” 
Miss Whipperley : “‘My maid is, I believe ; but 
let us talk of something serious. ‘Tell me about 
the entries for the dog show.” 


“Wet, Jack, was it yes or no with her?” 
“Tt was both.” “Both! How’s that?” “ Well, 
f asked her if she was going to give me my 
answer and she said yes; then I asked her 
what was the answer and she said no.” 


He (sentimentally) : “ How shall I ever leave 
thee?” he (practically): “Well, if you go 
now, you may go out at the door. But I hear 
father. coming, and if you don’t make haste 
you may go out through the window.” 

Fonp (Mamma; .“Sach good news, dear— 
baby talks. He has just said his first words.” 
“ Really?”... “ Yes, just fancy! We. were in 
the Zoo, standing before the monkey cage, 
when the darling cried out: * Ah, papa!’” 


Hicu-ronep Mistress (to untidy servant) : 
“Mary; don’t you think you'd better lave your 
face in a little water?” Mary (horrified): 
“Taave mé face in water! niver a bit, ma’am. 
I'd be drowned if I did.” 

THE messenger boy poked his head inside 
the door and looked about bim with some un- 
certainty. “Come in, Johnny,” said the smart 
young man sitting at the desk near the door. 
“Manager will be if some time next week. 
If you don’t see what you want, ask for it.” 





——— ey, 
cat, 


“ Loox at our sponges—only a shilling,” 
Simple from the oe on the chemist’s = 
dow. Then he called the chemist to the door 
and asked: “Isn’t that rather a high price t 
charge just for looking at your sponges?” 

“Wuar does the phrase ‘ He isn’t in it’ come 
from?” ask a subseriber. According to thy 
best authorities it is attributed to Noah, who 
used the remark derisively in referring to some 
profane person who had criticised the building 
of the Ark: : 

Mike: “Are yez comin’ to my Maggie's 
weddin’, Pat?” Pat: “I can’t come, Mike, 
I've had me arm ‘broke. at two weddin’s this 
winter, me eyes blacked at another. If I had 
a chance to lick someone, Mike, I'd come, 
Bat fate’s agin me.” 


Mrs. Manaprop chooses her words wel} 
sometimes. The rain was falling in torrents 
as she left church one Sunday lately without 
an umbrella. “ How irritating this. is!” she 
cried, in a vexed tone, as she placed her band- 
kerchief carefully over her bonnet. 


Teacuer: “What ard the names of the 
seven days of the week?” Boy: “Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, aud 
Saturday.” Teacher: “ That’s only six days, 
When does your mother go to church?” Boy: 
“When pa buys her a new hat.” : 


Mamma (after the elderly visitor bad gone 
away): “You shouldn’t have run out of th 
room when Miss Oldsby tried to take yon on 
her lap, Willie. She was not going to ham 
you.”,’. Willie: “She wasn’t, hey? She bad 
her mouth puckered all ready for it, anyhow.” 


Symeatuetic Orp Lapy*(to convict): “ Ab, 
my unfortunate friend, your fate is indeed a 
hard one; and, as she thinks of you here in 
this dreadful place how your wife must 








“T was trying to find a—a gentleman,” said | suffer.” Convict (ve much affected): 
Johnny, looking about the room again and|“Wh-hich one, mum? Tm here fe 
backing out, “but I—1 don’t think I'l) wait.” | bigamy.” 

Keep the Blood Pure 

By Taking 


—— 


FRAZER’S TABLETS. 








FRAZER'S 


strength. 


IF You TAKE . a 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


TABLETS 








THOUSANDS CAN PROVE }\ 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER’S TABLETS 


|. Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, 
and all Blood and Skin Disorders. 





PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. 








Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists in pale green bores, 


with the words FRAZER'S TABLETS in GOLD LETTERS on the lid, 
Price 1s. 13d. per box, or post free rs. 3d. from 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, LTD, 














95, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4 
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Society 


; Ques ALEXANDRA is one of those women 
who, when she is dressing, or being dressed, 
aives her whols mind to the subject for the, 
time, hut dismisses it entirely whe she sallics 
foith from her boudoir, says the Dressing 
fable. Her mother, the late Queen of Den- 
mark, whom she so much resembles in per- 
son, was actually a much vainer woman. Our 
Queen values her own good looks since she 
knows that. they are the pride and pleasure 
of her children and the nation, buat she is 
vite unself-conscicus, and most generous in 
her appreciation of the charms of other 
beatties. “Old mother dear” is the name 
by. which the Prince of Wales calls her when 
she is looking more than usually juvenile. 

Max’. ask, “How dces the Queen presetve 
her looks?” The answer_is.a simple one. 
She does uot preserve, buat inherited them.’ 
Her father, a man of some-eighty years, is’ 
still marvellously youthful of face ..and 
figure, and her mother, who retained: a girlish 
expression to the last, was a positive Winon 
de 'Encios. But Queen Alexandra is careful, 
very naturally, of- her complexion... Every 
morning of her life she submits to facial wmas- 
sage, and no water ever touches her that it 
not distilled. By distilled water she swears 
for softening the skin and preserving the 
tints of pink and white. 

A cuarnMine lady, whose cheek still blooms| 
with the roses, and lilies of girlhood, is the: 
Duchess of Portland: - ‘Her~Grace abhors; 
“make-up” of all kinds,. and, touches né¢ither 
powders nor. creams. Upon her -dressing- 
fable stands a_large yilver Eta, whieh 4isi 
daily refilled: with rose water. The Duchess 
washes her face early m the morning, at 
dinner timae, and on retiring to rest with rose 
water, which has been-boiled’ and is applied 
to the face’ as: hat as it can be borne. am, 
afraid not every woman makes @ point: of 
going to bed with a scrupulously washed face. 
The Duchess believes. that to have the face 
immaculate, the very last thing on retiring, 
is the secret of preserving the skin. 

It would be idle to pretend that Adelina: 
Patti, the Baroness Cederstrém; gives the 
go-by to cosmetics. On the contrary, she 
empioys them very. liberally, - - Cosmetics 
carelessly applied; sometimes spoil the skin, 
but Patti uses-a cold cream foundation as: her 
safeguard against them. The only cold 
cream she really believes in is that of an 
English maker, ‘and wherever she may go— 
to Staly, Russia, or California—large pots of 
the same, freshly made, are sent off to her. 
One of her earliest recollections is of having 
her seven-year-old ‘brown cheeks rubbed with 
glycerine by her mother, and afterwards 
powdered. “I could not have sung at my 
httle concerts,” she tells— for you know 

‘ntcred the musical profession ,when I was 
seven years old—-if I: had not been powdered, 
a$ Was my putes, the Diva .Grisi.” Grisi, 
too, believed in the. English cold. cream, and , 
so does Mdme. Albani, whd, a) foe ta cos. | 
metics, ‘uses nothing else. 

a 


i0 return to Patti, not a da: passes, but 
what cold cream ‘is applied ag bs face—as 
& wash, it may be sai veral times over. 
Ip-the moming whilst. dressing she allows 
lstead a layer of eréme de concombre to rest 
upon her cheeks and brow. After the cream 
has been removed with a soft handkerchief, 
Patti sluices her face thoroughly in a bath 
of warm water, to which some astringent 
*ssence has been added. Cold cream follows 
wn, and is again removed, before the» beau- 
tifying cosmetics’ are applied. The Diva is 
very careful about her diet, and eschews 
sweets and des folies generally, as she calls 
thera: This for the sake of her voiée, but 
a régime helps to keep her in good 





Helpful Talks 


BY THE BDITOR. 


fhe Nditor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

Ali letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantes of good faith. 


Tragan.—The Saviour was born hundreds of 
years before Mahomet, 

Twenty Yuars’ Reaper.—-Marriage in the 
assumed name ‘if otherwise performed in ac- 
cordance with law is quite legal. 

Manre.—Tweezers are the only thing for 
superfluous ‘heir growth, unless you are willing 


'Yand able to. take the risk and expense of having 


the roots of each hair killed by electrolysis. 

Margarer.—I am sorry the answer to your 
questi haa not appeared earlier. I do not 
care to advise for the treatment of babies, but 
you might try what the application of a weak 
solution. of tincture of .cantharides and sweet 
oil will do: Apply it night and morning with 
a piece of linen rag. 

Moiu1r.-—Is the following the cure for 
freckles to which you refer: Mariatie acid, 
one. drachm; rain water, half-a-pint; and 
spirit of lavender, thirty drops? “Apply with a 
camel hair brash to the spots 'two or three 
times a day. 1 am glad to: know you ap- 
preciate the Lonpon READER so much. 


Manion.+-The word “ God” occurs in Shake- 
speare upward of one thousand times,vand the 
word: “heaven,” which is so frequently substi 
tuted for the word ‘ God "—more especially in 
the historical “plays—occurs about eight hua- 
dred times. In the Bible the word “ God’ 
oceurs about eight hundred times, 


| 


‘colour as well, 
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| Enw.—Salt and sunshine will remove 


mildew, but it is likely they will remove the 
Boiling water poured through 
the stain will sometimes remove it. 


Rvusticity.—Both the male and female ele- 
phant have tusks, but those of the male are 
much the larger. The tusks are used to root 
up the ground, to tear climbing plants from 
trees, and by tame elephants to move stones, 
timber, etc. The flesh of elephants is eaten 
by the Arabs, who are the principal elephant- 
hunters. 


Frank A.—The sentiments expressed in the 
following lines will doubtless prove most ac- 
ceptable as an offering to the one you “adore 
aud worship” :— 


The.moon that proudly treads the sky 
Were doubly bright if thou wert nigh 
The breeze that murmurs in mine é¢ar 
Were softer still if thou wert near: ° 
The sky would beam a lovelier blue 
If thou wouldst whisper, “Tll be true!” 
And thoughts of heaven bear firmer sway 
If thou shouldst point and lead the way. 
Write the accompanying quatrain as a dedica- 
tion of her album :— 
May no presuming pen 
Write aught but faultless truth 
Upon a page of this fair bool, 
Sacred to immocence’ and youth, 
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WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of I rities, Anemia, 
and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medicab 
Profession. Beware of imitations. The only genuine and original 
aré in Vite Paper Wrappers. Boxes, 1s. Me and 2s od, of ali 
Chemists. 25. 9d. box contains three tithes the pills: Or.by pest 14 
or 34 Stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, 17, North 
Street, Westminster. Soid in the Colonies. 





THE DIRECT 


Photo-Engraving Co. 


(F. & S, PERRY), y 


38, Farrin gdon Street, 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 





Photo Engraverg and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 
for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and Genera! Illustration. 
Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 
Photographers Sent to ail Parts. 


Gollotype Printing 


For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes. 





Prices and Specimens on Application. 


Se ae ete nti in in inn tn i 


The ftiltustrations in 


“*THE LONDON READER” are 


reproduced by the Comparty. 
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Pxuoxse.—You know your own heart best ; 
if he is as good as painted there seems to be 
no good reason why you should not marry 
him. 

Stypoots.—-Marriage licences are obtainable 
at Doctors’ Commons, London, from ten to 
four. They cost £2 2s. 6d. No notice is re- 
quired. 

Lity F.—Shells may be polished by either 
hand labour or by burnishing ; in both cases all 
the rough parts must be well rubbed down 
~with emery and water. If they are to be 
polished by hand (which is the best and most 
Jasting way), after they have received two or 
three courses of emery of different ees of 
fineness, they must x & finished with buff- 
leather, dressed with rottenstone and oil. 

Mirticent.—To test his love, treat him in 
a cool, off-hand, but ladylike manner, as 
theugh he held no warmer corner in your 
heart than any other gentleman friend, and 
carefully note the effect it has upon him. If 
he does not then press his suit with re- 
«doubled ardour, ali arbitrary signs of love 
must fail, and you will have good cause to 
cut his acquaintance and thus effectually blot 
out his image from your mind and heart. 


Constant Reaper.—Ferdinand and Isabella, 
jn April, 1492, agreed to furnish Columbus, 
the di erer of America, with two small 
«aravels, or undecked ships, and one larger 
vessel. On the morning of August 3, 1492, the 
expedition left, Palos, the great gs 
sailing in the decked vessel called “Santa 
“Maria” (Holy Mary), with Martin Alonzo 
Pingon as commander of the “ Pinta,” and his 
brother, Vincent Yanez Pinzon, as captain of 
the “ Nina,” the two caravels. 

Concreve.—The virtue of copying ink con- 
sista in its non-drying property, this may 
be given to any ordinary ink by the addition 
of sugar. Lately, however, glycerine has been 
substituted for sugar, and is decidedly to be 
preferred. A good copying ink may be made 
from common violet writing ink by the addi- 
tion of six of glycerine to eight parts of 
the ink. Using only five parts of glycerine to 
eight parts of ink, it will copy well in fifteen 
minutes after it has been used. With fine 
white copying-paper the ink will copy well 
without the use of a press. 

Marzr.—To keep grapes, first see that there 
are no imperfect grapes on any of the bunches. 
They must not be too ripe. Put in the bottom 
of a keg a layer of bran that has been dried 
in the eun, or in an oven, and afterwards 
‘become quite cold. Upon the bran poe a 
‘layer of grapes with bran between the bunches 
so that they may not touch each other. LPro- 
ceed thus with alternate layers of bran and 
grapes until the keg is full. The last layer of 
bran should be thicker than any preceding one. 
“Then close the keg, nailing on the head so that 
no air can penetrate. Grapes may also be 
packed in fine wood ashes that have been 
‘sifted. 

Tv1ir.—The common sumach is the smooth 
sumach, a shrub which grows ten or twelve 
feet high, with greenish-yellow flowers and 
sour crimson fruit, growing in clusters. The 
Jeaves are often bright scarlet and yellow clus- 
ters. The leaves are often bright scarlet and 
yellow in the autumn. Poison ivy, or poison 
oak, is also a kind of sumach. There are two 
kinds, one of which is a vine, and the other a 
shrub. What is commonly called poison 
sumach or poison dogwood grows usually in 
swemps, and is a shrub ten to fifteen feet 
high. The flowers are greenish-yellow and the 
fruit greenish-white. It has a milky juice, 
which dries like a black varnish. The Japanese 
make their lacquer varnish from a poison 
sumach very similar to this. A small kind of 
sumach grows in Sicily, the crushed or ground 
leaves of which are used for tanning light- 
coloured leather and for dyeing cotton cloths of 
@ bright yellow. The leaves of the smooth 
srmach and of some other kinds are used in 
«his country for the same purpose. 


{ 





Curtovs.—The word “sterling” comes from 
the Eastphalian éraders, who in England were 
called ! Kasterlings, their money was of the 
purest quality, and Easterling coin became 
shortened to sterling, which was understood 
to mean the best money. 


Lepa.—To make American tea-cake, mix a 
quart and a pint of flour with two tablespoon- 
fuls of lard, and a small teas ul of salt. 
Rub the lard into the flour, make it, with 
milk, into a stiff dough. Lay the lump of 
dough on the board and beat it on all sides 
with the ‘rolling-pin until smooth and light. 
Then roll it out very thin. Cut it with the 
edge Py a tumbler into round cakes, and bake 
it, well. 


Witt1am.—The varnish used for gun-barrels, 
after they ate bronzed, is made by dissolving 
one ounce of shellac and one or two drams of 
dragon’s blood in a quart of alcohol and filter- 
ing the solution through blotting:paper into a 
bottle, which must be kept closely corked. 
After applying the varnish to the barrel and 
allowing it to become perfectly dry,omplete 
the work by rubbing the varnish wifi a bur- 
nisher to render it smooth and glossy. 


A Country Lass.—Italian cream is made as 
follows:—Put two pints of cream into two 
bowls. In one bowl mix six ounces of sugar, 
the juice of two lemons, and two wineglasses 
of wine. Then add the other pint of cream, 
and stir it all together very hard. Boil two 
ounces of isi in four teacups of water 
until it is reduced one-half. Then stir it luke- 
warm into the other ingredients, and put it 
into a glass dish to cool. 


Coratrme.—The Alexandrian Library, Egypt, 
to which you refer, contained but 400,000 
volumes. It is the second one which was so 
comprehensive and famous, and which was 
destroyed, with its 700,000 volumes, when the 
Saracens took the city. The vandals used the 
books for fuel, and they answered this purpose 
for six months. _The city was named after 
Alexander the Great, who founded it 333 years 
before Christ. Alexandria was one of the most 
magnificent cities of antiquity, and contained 
nearly a million inhabitants in the days of its 
glory. 

A Vicrtmm.—Since the famous discovery by 
Jenner, in 1796, that persons who had con- 
tracted cowpox, while engaged in milking, 
were almost wholly immune from smallpox, 
this disease has been greatly suppressed and 
reduced throughout the civilised world by vac- 
cination. Statistics prove this assertion. We 
will cite indisputable evidence. For in- 
stance, in Holland a law making vaccina- 
tion of school children compulsory went into 
effect in 1873. Prior to that time the average 
death rate among the children in that country 
from smallpox was 89 in every 100,000. For 
the ensuing sixteen years the average was seven 
in 100,000. Prussia initiated a similar system 
in 1875. The average death rate from small- 
pox during the seven years immediately pre- 
ceding this* enactment was 88 in 100,000. 
During the next twelve years it ranged from 
one to six! Meantime in Austria, where there 
was no such thing as compulsory vaccination, 
the death rate from that dreaded malady 
averaged 66.2. In England and Wales, before 
the introduction of vaccination, the mortality 
from smallpox “averaged 3,000 per millon; 
since the introduction of vaccination in the two 
countries just named, the death rate has been 
reduced 75 per cent. Repeatedly it has been 
demonstrated that when a partially protected 
community is attacked by the disease, the vic- 
tims are in nearly all cases unvaccinated. 
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ALLING 
EYELASHES 


against dirt 
lashes are strengthen restored by 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, a 
remedy with 300 years’ reputation. Sup- 
Plied by chemists and stores in ancient 
Pedestal pots for 2/- each. “A little book 
“ How to Preserve the Eyesight" wil! be 
sent to any applicant by STEPHEN Gren 
210, Lambeth Rd., London. All who suffer 
from any eye trouble should send for jt. 
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KEATING’S 
Tw BUCS 
FLEAS | ' 


FLIES ~ 





F) is a friend indeed, and woman's 
unfailing friend is y 

4 TOWI6"S “ino sree Pills 
AND STEEL ° 
They correct and alleviat 1 distressing 
| ayes from which women ps often suffer, 

Boxes, 1/13, 2/9 (contains three times the IW 

quantity), and large size 4/6, of all Chemists, 
Or will be sent anywhere on receipt of 15, 34, 

or $5 stamps, by E. T. TOWLE & CO,, 

66, Long Row, Nottingham, 
Beware of injurious Initations 


25 Saw / 








HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 
WHELPTON’S 


PILLS? 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 
THEY CURB 


io a Ae 








‘|. HEADACHE, INDICE BILE, CONSTIPATION 
INVALUABLE TO ianees. : > 


Of ali Chemists, Thd., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. per box 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Crane Court, Pleet Street, London, E.C, 








TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


j Prevents Decay, Saves 
Extraction, Sleepless Nights 
Prevented. 
Neuralgic Headaches and al! Nerve 
Pains removed by BUNTER’S NERVIN 
NERVINE. Ali Chemists, 1s. 144. 
“ As 8 specific for Toothache ithas no equal. I havé 
used it snecessfully for years.”—Prof. W. Wrusos, M.D. 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


KAYE’S worspext’s PILLS 


Area certain Cure for Indigestion, Bilioasness, Besd- 

ache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Com- 

plaints, &c, For Ladies of all they are invaluable. sh 
Of all Chemists, 1s, 14d., 28. 9d., and 48. 64. per box. 
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